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1. 
Think of cloudlets, light and tender, 
Underneath the moving moon, 
Full of love to that bright lender 
Of their beauty in her noon ; 


Think of ripples, smooth, unriven, 
Trav'lling regularly on, 
Swiftly, delicately driven 
By the white breast of a swan ; 


Think of lambs, just shorn, at leisure 
Filing past a narrow lane, 

With repeated bleats of pleasure, 
To their green abodes again ; 


Think of whatsoever feedeth 
Tranquil moods ; and | will find 

Gentler charms in little Edith, 
Edith of the thoughtful mind. 


II. 
A song to little Edith, for she is very fair! 
Her eye-lids are the snow-flakes, amidst the black night-air, 
When, dropping large and leisurely, they shew the coming thaw ; 
And her eyes, beneath, the softest are that ever daylight saw. 


A song to little Edith, for she is full of grace ! 

In her motion flows the fairness which broods upon her face ; 
Urgent sometimes, never hurried, her spirits hold free sway, 
And royally neglect the time, as things immortal may. 


A song to little Edith, thrice graceful, and thrice fair! 
Her outward grace and beauty are true tokens, to declare 
Her bosom’s holy beauty, her spirit’s higher grace, 
Which make the sacred missal to the gold and jewell’d case. 
Ill. 
Isay, “ must amend me, 
And be like little Edith !” 
She does not comprehend me ; 
Some riddle she infers : 
And while, with sweet demureness, 
My countenance she readeth, 
I quail before the pureness 
Of that child’s smile of hers. 


I sigh, “ She is unto me 
As April te December !” 

With marvel does she view me, 
My meaning to divine. 

—Thand God ! my heart's compunction 
Subsides, when I remember 

Our everlasting junction, 


Through Christ, her Lord and mine. 


HAIR-LOVE. 
“« There seems a love in hair, though it be dead : 
It is the gentlest, yet the srtongest thread 
Of our frail plant,—a blossom from the tree, 
Surviving the proud trunk.”—Leien Hunt. 
ing a late excursion to the seaside we were struck by the appearance of 
a wide mouthed, old fashioned glass bottle, placed upon the mantleshelf of the 
humble sleeping apartment it was our fate to occupy for one night only, as we 
assed on to gayer scenes. ‘The contents of the bottle puzzled us not a little, 
just at first, to decipher ; consisting, as we presently found out, of several 
pieces of human hair, of divers shapes and colors, not braided, but each tied 
singly together with a piece of thread or faded ribbon, to which a small slip of 
paper was attached bearing 2 name on it. But some of them were sadly discol- 
ored from age, and not being written very legibly at first. almost wholly oblit 
erated. We remembered just glancing at it the night before. and taking it for 
some curious specimen of moss or sea weed, and were still looking with much 
interest on these newly discovered relicts, when our simp!e hostess entered the 
room. She was surprised to see us already up and dressed ; and upon our turn- 
ing the conversation to the object which we still held in our hands, told us that 
it was her children’s hair. 
« But you will laugh at my old country fashion.” 
« No, indeed !” was the eager reply. 


« Let me see,” continued the old woman, encouraged by our evident interest) 


in the subject, “ there ought to be nine of them. First there was Tom, the grey- 
headed man who drove you hither. Ah, you would not think, to look at him 
now, that his hair was once so black and shining. He was a handsome youth, 
was Tom, just like his poor father! but time and sorrow, and poverty, work 

t changes! Then came George, who died abroad of the fever. And little 


alter ; do but that he must be a sailor also; but he never came’ 
is 


back from hi t voyage. Then there was Mary and Susan. twins, and so 
much alike that people used to be puzzled to tell them apart ; but Susan's hair 


was a shade darker. Well, she died too ; and poor Mary pined and pined away 


until she grew to a mere shadow, and then followed her ; they do say that twins| 


seldom survive each other. Next was Hetty—no that’s not it. I can't make 
‘out the names very clearly, but I know Hetty’s hair ; it was like threads of gold 
—we never see such hair now-a-days! Ah, that’s my poor Hetty’s ; but not 
'so bright and sunny! The ladies used to stop me in ihe street to admire Het- 
ty’s hair, and they all said she was too beautiful to live long. God's will be 
done! It is a weary world for one like her, so good and gentle ; and doubtless 
He took her away in his love from the evil to come.” 

The aged woman paused in her simple revelations : her eyes were filled with 
tears, and we could not, for the life of us, help weeping too. Hetty had, it seems, 
been the mother’s darling—her “ summer child,” as Fredrica Bremer would have 
said. 

“ Then there is Kate ; she married a soldier when she was but sixteen, and 
went abroad with him. But it is so long since we have heard anything of her 
that she may be dead also before this—she was never very strong, poor child ! 
Next came Robert, married too, and living near London, but badly off. And 
Bessie, my merry little Bessie !—the comfort of my old age! Hark! she is 
singing now like a bird! bless her! But she'll be leaving me before long, 
Isuppose ! Ah, well, please Ged we shall all meet together in heaven !” 

For some moments neither spoke, while the singing came nearer and nearer, 
and, pang afterwards, Bessie’s bright young face appeared at the entrance, 
jto tell us that breakfast was ready. 

* I’m afraid I have wearied you,” said the old woman as she put back the bot- 
tle reverently into its accustomed place. 

We assured her with truth that such had not been the case ; but felt sad, 
nevertheless, to think how the family of the poor, ay, and the rich too, for the 
matter of that, come to be scattered up and down in the world. And what a 
sweet fancy was that hair love, which kept alive the remembrance of each in the 
widowed heart of their aged parent! Many a sad and truthful reminiscence, 
‘heard and experienced years ago, golden links in the chain of memory and asso- 
\ciation, come back with the recollection of that old relic-bottle. There was a 
pale, quiet eyed, governess in the family with which we were once intimate, who 
used to be very kind to us children, and let us rummage her bag of embroidery 
isilks, or set her cotton “ to rights,” as we termed it, just whenever it suited us, 
jand seemed glad to purchase a few hour's peace at any price. Poor thing ! it 
was but little rest she got, what with one and another; and then she was so 
jgood natured, so wonderfully sweet tempered, never saying an angry word to 
any of us. We all loved her dearly, and sometimes, when we saw her resti 
her head upon her hands, and looking so sad and weary, would whisper to 
other that poor Miss M had the headache, and hush our wild sports all at 
once, but the worst of it was that we soon forgot it again, growing as noisy as 
ever, and she never thought to chide us. 

In the aforesaid cottun box was one little packet which had frequently excited 
our curiosity. It was carefully sealed up, and she always evaded our questions 
on the subject, taking it gently away and declaring that she would not lose it 
for all the world; from which we naturally concluded that it must be something 
very valuable indeed. It chanced, however, on une particular evening, when 
we had as usual begged for a sight of this concealed treasure, that she smiled 
sadly, and prepared with a sweet and patient kindness to gratify our restless cu- 
riosity. But we noticed that her hands trembled as she untied the slender fast- 
enings. 

“Only a Jock of hair !” was our first exclamation of wonder and — 
ment. And then followed a whole string of enquiries “ Whose is it! Your 
og ? Or your brother’s perhaps ?” for we knew that she had a brother in 

ndia. 

The poor governess only shook her head; but we could see the tears falling 
fast and silently upon this little relic; and half sorry that we had prevailed upon 
her to open it, dared not to ask any more questions. 

Not long after this, Miss M *s health became so delciate that it was 
thought best she should return home for a while, and try the effects of her na- 
tive air. Every one was sorry to part with her, and hoped she would get quite 
weil, and come back to them again very soon. But we never saw her any more. 
Some say that she died of consumption ; others of a broken heart! Anyhow, 
the story of her secret grief, so long and meekly borne, together with that of the 
much treasured curl, was buried with her. 

A history somewhat similar to the above is related of a young Creole, residin 
many years ago in a select establishment for young ladies, in the neighbo 
of London. Ayesha was what is called a parlour boarder ; and being consider- 
ably older than most of the girls, and proud and reserved in her manner, could 
not boast of a single friend or confidant in the whole school, nor did this seem 
to afford her the slightest uneasiness. She was evidently happier when alone ; 
and none loved or cared fur her sufficiently to seek, or interrupt her in her soli- 
tary meditations. Ayesha was as thoughtless and extravagant as she was rich ; 
and so generous that if one of her school fellows only happened to admire any 
trinket, however valuable, she would take it off directly, and insist upon her keep- 
ing it. But still, for all her riches, and her warm, generous nature, she was not 
beloved ; something more than this is needful for affection. 

Returning home from church one dark winter night, Ayesha lost a small gold 
bracelet, which she always wore. The most diligeat enquiries were made after 
it without success, while the girl who cared so little in general for these things, 
became st ly restless and unhappy. offering a reward which must have 
tag double the value of the lost jewel, to whoever could find and restore it to 

er. 

After the lapse of a few days, it was brought back by a old woman, u 
on whom Ayesha not only the but 
her a thousand thanks and blessings beside. And when ihe woman was gone, 
she sat down and burst into a flood of passionate weeping ; while the girls gath- 
ered round her in silent wonder and commiseration. It seemed 80 strange for 
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her to weep whom they had thought so cold and proud. At length one of the 
teachers remarked that the bracelet did not appear to be so very valuable after 
all. 
“ To me,” said Ayesha, “ it is above all price !” And turning it half round 
her companions saw that there was hair in it ; and some among them ceased to 


wonder. 
A few days afterwards, Ayesha’s parents came to fetch her home, and her 


school fellows noticed to one another that the hair could not have been theirs. || 


which was black instead of light. Whose it was, and why so cherished by that 
silent and lonely girl above all her other treasures is a mystery which has never 
been solved to this day. Human life is full of such romances ; and stranger. 
far stranger oftentimes than fiction. 

“Hair-love is equally for the rich and poor. The relic may be gorgeously set, 
but in that case it hallows the gold, and not the gold it ; and is not a whit more 


mage in the jewelled casket, than simply tied witha faded end of ribband. A 
e 


token which all may exchange. Flowers wither ; miniatures, however 
like, are but a resemblance. But this is a part as it were. of the beloved one ! 
An actual and living relic, speaking to the heart with a strange power ; and re- 
calling many a sweet bygone hour of happiness which we felt even then must be 
too great to last. 

The old man turns over the hoards of his youth. There is a cold mocking 
smile on his thin, compressed lip. His brow is wrinkled and contracted, his 
eyes stern and deep sunken ; and, worse than all his heart has become seared 
and hardened. Merrily leaps up the devouring flames on that comfortless and 
lonely hearth, as he flings into them, one by one, the records of past days. A 
pocket book, a purse, delicately embroidered, a white kid glove, for it was white 
once, some whithered flowers, an’MS. poem! Yes, he was a poet,—that proud 
and aged man, or would have been, had not the fountain of song been too soon 
tu into bitterness and scorn. Next came a tress of hair—the same bright 
hair whose silken folds he had so often twined around his fingers in happier days 


The Anglo American. 


— 


tood upright—but then, to be sure, she was not very tall ; and when braided 

“nd twisted around that small classic-looking head after a peculiar fashion of 
*her own, formed a rich and yet simple coronet that a queen imght have envied. 
Some people said that it was a sign of weakness and ill health ; but such was 
‘ot the case with Helen. 

There were never thought to be any spirits then haunting those ancient halls, 
perhaps the girl's sweet voice, which might be heard singing up and down the 
gloomy corridors from morning to night, served to exorcise them, or the living 
sunshine of her presence banished every darker superstition. Nor were they so 
lonely then, for the youthful and the noble came to stay there for weeks togeth- 
er ; at which times they danced every night in the old banqueting-half until the 
faded banners seemed to catch the contagion of their wild mirth, and swayed 
\'o and fro with a quick restless motion. It was on one of these occasions tha 
|Helen’s long hair, escaping from its fastenings,swept the marble floor as shet 
|whirled round and round in the gay waltz, and then stopping all of a sudden and 
colouring to the very tips¥6f her little slender fingers, took as long again in her 
agitation as there was any need to wind it up, while her partner’s whispered 
praises only served to increase her embarrassment. 

Helen knew that she had beautiful hair, she had been told of it a thousand 
times ; but it was something quite strange that she herself was also beautiful— 
at least in his eyes, who poured forth all this sweet flattery, and if so she cared 
for noother admiration in a!l the world. But she would not tell him this; but 
only laughed and shook her head, declaring that she did not believe one word 
of all those pretty speeches—but her blushes betrayed her. 

The following morning the young Count de V called to ask her of her 
mother for his bride ; and the news soon spread over the country that the gen- 
itle Helen W was engaged to be married to him in the spring, after which 
event they were still to reside, for the present at least, at the old hall; which 
|was good tidings for the poor, who loved her dearly, and would have been sor- 
\ry indeed to have lost ther kind benefactress. 

Helen never danced so much after this, but loved better to sit apart, but not 


—and now unbidden, and like * sea birds,” as dear old Christopher North calls, 
them, “ that come unexpectedly floating up from some inland vale,” a tide of! lalone, in the deep recess of the old-fashioned window. Some of her young com- 


past recollections sweep across the old man’s heart, until he bowed down his) Panions used to wonder among themselves what they could find to talk about 
stern head and wept like a child. A blessing upon those white sea birds of mem-| Hight after night, but grew wiser perhaps before long. Not only the Count, who 
ory! touching the flood gates of bygone thoughts and feelings with their gentle| might be supposed to be somewhat prejudiced by his affection, or the fond and 
wings, and restleing and brooding over the world-wearied soul, until it grows ja ppy mother, but eventhe very domestics, noticed the striking improvement 


calm and peaceful beneath their soothing influence. in Helen’s persocal appearance—she really was growing beautiful! There was 
|a bright colour upon her fair cheek, a light on her tranquil brow and in those 


A young girl sits alone, with a pale cheek and flashing eyes, holding in her 
4 meek loving eyes, inexpressibly touching. 


trembling 
thought to have received again thus. 


does such a scene present ! 
How well does she recollect, when he half begged, half stole it from her, with 


many a fond caressing word and earnest vow! And how she would have staked 
her very life at that moment upon his fidelity, as she had already done her hap- 
piness! They had just heard of the estrangement of some mutual friends, and 
wondered together. It seemed impossible for those who loved one another ey- 
er to quarrel. Alas, for the hour, when we first wake up from this sweet dream, 
and see the dark summer cloud gathering over the sunshine of an affection that 
had withstood so many trials, and we fondly thought would never fail us. Well, 
if that cloud pass away in showers of weeping only ; but far oftener it deepens 


What a tale of heart withering misery 


into a tempest of fierce wrath, whose angry waters make shipwreck of cur peace. 


for evermore ! 


proud to utter it—and repenting only when it is too late, sit down amid the 


Tuins and pray to die ! 
No one who saw that young girl a few years afterwards would ever have im- 
i the tresses of raven hair to be hers, which had turned since then into a 
very grey ; or, but for the pale cheek and withered form, suspected the dreary 
weight of woe, so long and antes endured, for she was too proud to com- 
ain. They pitied her when her heart broke at length; they should rather 
ve 
The absent daughter, married and far away, sends home a tiny curl in a let- 
ter—it is that of her firstborn ! The softest, silkiest, brightest hair, she verily 
believes in all the world! And _ its dear little head is quite covered with it, 


like so many little rings of gold. Ah, if they could but see it !” Why it seems) 
but yesterday she was a child herself, the merriest of the household band—the | 
most mischief loving, provoking, and yet fascinating being one can well imag-) 


ine. Threats and reproof were alike thrown away upon her ; but a fond word 


would bring her to her mother’s side in 1 moment all patience and humility, al- 


though, ten to one, the next she was as wild as ever. But she became grave 
all of a sudden, married, and took to housekeeping by instinct as it were, for 
she could have had but little previous experience in these matters, but love 
makes us apt scholars, and became a very pattern wife and mother. We need 
not say how that tiny curl will be prized and kept by the happy grandmother, 
who wept for joy as she remembered all this. Mindful at the same time, with 
the sad experience which is the heritage of old age, of the precariousness of all 


human felicity, and how many as bright a bud of fair promise as that golden hair 


ed child were now among the angels in heaven ! 

The young soldier perishing on the field of glory, prays with his dying breath 
that a lock of his hair may be cut off and sent in remembrance of him to his 
mother and his poor Mary. And when it reaches them, having travelled per- 
haps hundreds of miles, how sacred and holy is such relic! We can fancy the 
agéd mother’s tears and kisses, and “his Mary” laying it on her heart, and ne- 
ver being known to smile again on earth, although she continues meek and pa- 
tent to the last. The death of a beloved object seldom fails to sanctify and 
make us better—to wean us gently from earth to heaven ; such, at least, is the 
intention of all our affictions, if we could but think so; while change and es 
tragement nharden and petrify the affections until they seemed turned to stone ! 
« It is a perilous thing,” says Frederica Bremer, “ when the beloved image in 


the heart of man is destroyed, since with it the best of his life is annihi-| 


” 


ands a tress of black, shining hair—her own! but which she never), 


and we fear itis far from being an uncommon one.| 


A word, perhaps, might have allayed its fury. One drcp of the 
oil ofhuman kindness flung upon the raging billows of passion—but we are too)| 


| A few weeks before the wedding was appointed to take place the Count de 
V had occasion to go up to London on business of importance, which was 
inot, however, expected to detain him above a day or two; but lovers’ partings 
are always solemn things. For the first time, the timid Helen not only suffered 
but returned his embrace, clinging to him with a sad, foreboding tenderness. 
|And when he would have quitted her at length, she called him back once more 
ito her side, as if she could not bear the thought of their separation, even for so 
short a time. 
| «Why, I scarcely know what to make of you, my little Helen!” said 
‘her lover. ‘* Your cheeks are burning, and yet your hands feel as cold as 
‘ice. 
“ Yes, Iam silly toagitate myself in this manner when you will be back again 
‘soon. There, go now, and God bless you !” 
That night the girl was in a high fever, caught, it seems, at a neighbouring 
jcottage, where she had been to visit a poor sick child. 
| “Mother,” said she, in the intervals of her delirium,“ I am glad that Henri 
is not here ; he would have been so grieved at my illness, and I shall be well 
lagain by the time he comes back.” 
| ‘I hope so, dearest!” And Mrs W. likewise thought that it was best 
jhe should be absent, since his presence could not do any good, Like Helen, 
she had no fear. But, meanwhile, the fever inereased in violence, and the phy- 
‘sician himself evidently grew anxious as to its results. 
| Mother,” said the invalid again, as she heard them talking together around 
her bed, «« whatever happens, do not let them cut off my hair! He would be 
sorry !”” 
| * But still more so to lose you, my precious child !” 
| “ Ah! has it come tothat? Take it then, and God's will be done !” 
Mrs. W cut off all Helen’s beautiful tresses with her own hands, for 
‘she knew her life was at stake ; and now that the invalid felt it also, she never 
, moaned or shrunk back, for life was very dear to her. And then, gathering it 


| together, the fond mother put it carefully aside with many tears. Helen could 
{not weep ; her eves were dry and burning, her temples throbbed strangely. A 
||few hours afterwards she beckoned to her mother, and asked her to send for 
| Henri, which was immediately done! but it was all over when he came back, 
jand he had only to follow his young betrothed to her early grave. 
| Soon after this, the Count de V. went abroad, and the poor, be- 
_— mother was left alone, with nothirg but that sweet hair love to console 
her. 
We can remember a girl at school who kept the hair of all her young com- 
|panions and friends braided in neat little braids, with the initials of the original 
/possessors attached to each, and had already accumulated quite a store of these 
‘treasures, to which she was continually adding ; for Catharine was possessed 
|\of one of those happy and affectionate dispositions that seemed to love every 
\thing and every body that comes in its way. She was, perhaps, somewhat too 
‘visionary and romantic for this cold and every day world ; but that was far 
from being a fault in our eyes then—or now, for the matter of that ; only that 
we pity where we used to sympathise. ‘ Alas for those of the passionate feel- 
ing and the dreaming hope!” Meeting her some time afterwards in society, 
we inquired concerning these school day treasures. Catharine laughed. 

« Ah \” said she, “ I have burnt them all long ago. What was the use of 
keeping such silly things !” 

« So itis,” as poor L. E. L. says—and no writer was ever better skilled in 
the hidden revealings of the human heart, except that they bore, in general, too 


“The lover sends a lock of hair to his mistress, friend to friend, parent to child, 
child to parent. We verily believe the same hair-love to be universal, and preg- 
nant with a thousand romantic and touching episodes. 

An old lady, dwelling in the wildest and most beautiful part of Derbyshire, 
and whose house had the reputation of being haunted, why we know not, unless! 
that it was the very place of all others a spirit might have been supposed to fin 


cy for ite wanderings, once kept a quantity of pale brown, silken hair in a drawer 


—thick clustering tresses, half as big as a person's hand, and long in proportion. 
They had belonged to her only child, and the poor mother found a sad conso- 
lation in stealing away to look at, and kiss and weep over them by the hour 
ther. 
clen W———— was far from beautiful, but her eyes were bright and gentle, 
an. ter hair the admiration of all beholders. It swept the ground when she 


much the sombre hue of her own sad and prophetic spirit—* So it is. What 
ichanges are wrought in a few passing years! How do we grow cold, indiffer- 
ent, and incredulous,—we, who were so affectionate, so eager, so confiding ! 
We set out in life with believing too much, and end in believing too little.” 
| Leigh Hont mentions some one, who as he writes, “ in pure classic taste and 
gracetul tenderness, x pt the hair of a deceased frieud in two marble vases.” 
Bat to us there seems something cold and overdrawn in this exquisite refinemen t 
jot sensibility, and we infinitely prefer the poor old country woman's glass- 
‘bottle ! 

We were told the other day of a little school child who cried bit upon 
being shewn the hair of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, queen pe Base 
is said to have turned as white as snow in one single night of terror. She 
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had heard and read of this many and many a time without thinking much about) 


it, but that was very different to the real sight of that silvery tress, *‘ bleached 
by sorrow.” 


* Which would you rather have?” asked her mother,—* the hair or the. 
ring?” The latter was of massive gold, and sparkling with gems ; but the ven- 


eration in that child's heart was brighter still. 


« The hair, to be sure, mamma !” ; , 
« Oh, yes, hair is more precious than jewels a thousand times, especially 
when it is that of the loved or dead! W 


ipeace. On the 6th June were promulgated the outlines of the treaty whict, 
afterwards became so famous as the Peace of Utrecht. ‘The Duke of An- 
jou was to renounce for ever, for himself and his descendants, all claim to 
the French crown; and the crown of Spain was to descend, by the male line 
only, to the Duke of Anjou, and failmg them to certain princes of the Bourbon 
line by male descent, always excluding him who was possessed of the Freach 
crown. Gibraltar and Minorca remained to England ; Dunkirk was to be de- 
molished ; the Spanish Netherlands were to be ceded to Austria, with Naples, 


e smile to receive the one ; the other Milan, and Sardinia; the barrier towns were to be ceded to the Dutch, as re- 


quired in 1709, with the exception of two or three places. Spain and her In- 


makes us weep and tremble in the midst of our deep happiness The former is} qt 
displayed with pride ; the latter hidden in tenderness. air-love is the secret! dian colonies remained with the Duke of Anjou and his male heirs, as King 


dream of a fond heart ; at once a poetry and a reality! A luxury to the hap-| of Spain. And thus, at the conclusion of the most glorious and successful war 
—a consolation to the afflicted—a blessing to the bereaved! A lock of hair| recorded in English history, did the English cabinet leave to France the great 
and it has been powerfully expressed, “ is an actual re lic of the dead ; as much! object of the contest—the crown of Spain, and its magnificent Indian colonies, 
so in its proportion as ashes, and more lively and recalling.” Now, half caress-| placed on the head of a prince of the Bourbon race. With truth did Marl- 
ingly, it twines its long silken folds round our fingers wity a living fondness—or| borough observe, in the debate on the preliminaries—“ the measures pursued 
we fancy it ; while our breath stirs its thin threads until it moves and speaks| in England for the last year are directly contrary to her Majesty's engagements 
with the sweet, still voice of an undying memory! Verily we have a gentle) with the Allies, sully the triumphs and glories of her reign, and will render 
faith in hair-love ! | the English name odious to all other nations.” It was all in vain. The peo- 
| ple loudly clamoured for peace ; the Tory ministry was seconded by a vast nu- 


| merical majority throughout the country. The peace was approved of by large 
MARLBOROUGHS’ DISPATCHES.—!7!1-1712 | majorities in both houses. Parliament was soon after prorogued ; and Marlbo- 
( Continued). ‘rough, seeing his public career terminated, solicited and obtained passports to 


This disgraceful defection on the part of the English government excited, go abroad, which he soon afterwards did. a. 
as well it might, the utmost indignation among the Allies, and produced min-|, Great was the mourning, and loud the lamentations, both in the British and 
gled feelings of shame and mortification among all real patriots or men of hon- ‘Allied troops, when the fatal day arrived that the former were to separate from 
our in this country. By abandoning the contest in this manner, when it was on their old companions in arms. On the 10th July, the very day on which Ques- 
the very point of being crowned with success, the English Jost the fruit of ten) noy surrendered, the last of their long line of triumphs, Ormond, having ex- 
— and bloody campaigns, and suffered the war to terminate without attain- hausted every sort of procrastination to postpone the dreaded hour, was com- 
i e main object for which it had been undertaken. Lous XIV., defeated, pelled to order the English troops to march. He in vain, however, gave a 
and all but ruined, was permitted to retain for his grandson the Spanish succes- similar order to the auxiliaries in British pay ; the hereditary Prince of Cassel 
sion ; and England, victorious, and within sight, as it were, of Paris, was con-| replied—“ The Hessians would gladly march, if it were to fight the French.” 
tent to halt in the career of victory, and lost the opportunity, never to be re- Another, “ We do not serve for pay, but fame.” ‘The native British, how- 
ined for a century to come, of permanently a ambition of France.| ever, were compelled to obey the order of their sovereign, and they set out, 
Con the same as if, a few days after the battle of Waterloo, England had twelve thousand strong, from the camp at Cambresis. Of all the Germans in 
concluded a separate peace, guaranteeing the throne of Spain to Joseph Buo-| British pay, only one battalion of Holstein men, and a regiment of dragoons 
naparte, and providing only for its not being held also by the Emperor of France. from Liege, accompanied them. Silent and dejected they took their way ; 
Lord Halifax gave vent to the general indignation of all generous and patriotic’ the men kept their eyes on the ground, the officers did not venture to return 
men, when he said, in the debate on the address, on 28th May, after enumera-| the parting salute of the comrades who had so long fought and conquered by 
ting the proud list of victories which, since the commencement of the war, had their side. Nota word was spoken on either side, the hearts of all were too 
atte nded thefarms of England,—« But all this pleasing prospect is totally ef- big for utterance ; but the averted eye, the mournful air, the tear often trick- 
faced by the orders given to the Queen's general, not to act offensively against ling down the cheek, told the deep dejection which was every where felt It 
the enemy. I pity that heroic and gallant general, who, on other occasions,| seemed as if the Allies were following to the grave, with profound affection, 
took delight to charge the most formidable corps and strongest squadrons, and the whole body of their British comrades. But when the troops reached their 
cannot but be uneasy at his being fettered with shackles, and thereby preven- resting-place for the night, and the suspension of Arms was proclaimed at the 
ted from reaping the glory which he might well expect from leading on troops ‘head of each regiment, the general indignation became so vehement, that even 
so long accustomed to conquer. I pity the Allies, who have relied upon the the bonds of military discipine were unable to restrain it. A universal ery, 
aid and friendehip of the British nation, perceiving that what they had done at succeeded by a loud murmur, was heard through the camp. The British 
so great an expense of blood and treasure is of no effect, as they will be ex-| soldiers were seen tearing their hair, casting their muskets on the ground, and 
eo to the revenge of that power against whom they have been so active.) rending their clothes, uttering all the while furious exclamations against the 
pity the Queen, her royal successors, and the present and future generations) government which had so shamefully betraved them. ‘The officers were so 
of Britain, when they shall find the nation deeply involved in debt, and that the overwhelmed with vexation, that they sat apart in their tents looking on the 
common enemy who occasioned it, though once near being sufficiently hum-| ground, through very shame; and for several days shrunk from the sight even 
bled, does still triumph, and design their ruin ; and are informed that this pro-| of their fellow.soldiers. Many left their colours to serve with the Allies, others 
ceeds from the conduct of the British cabinet, in neglecting to make a right withdrew, and whenever they thought of Marlborough and their days of glory, 
use of those advantages and happy occasions which their own courage and) tears filled their eyes. 
God's blessing had put into their hands.” | Jt soon appeared that it was not without reason that these gloomy presenti- 
Marlborough seconded the motion of Halifax, in a speech of peculiar inter-| ments aemled on both sides, as to the consequences of the British withdraw- 
est, as the last which he made on the conduct of this eventful war. * Al-| jing from the contest. So elated were the French by their secession, that they 


though,” said he, “the negotiations for peace may be far advanced, yet I can) speedily lost all sense of gratitude and even honesty, and refused to give up 


see no reason which should induce the Allies or ourselves to remain inactive,| 
and not push on the war with the utmost vigour, as we have incurred the ex-. 
pense of recruiting the army for the serviceof another year. ‘That army is 
now in the field ; and it has often occurred that a victory or a siege produced, 
good effects and manifold advantages, when treaties were still further ad | 


‘Dunkirk to the British, which was only effeeted with great difficulty on the 
earnest entreaties of the British government So great were the difficulties 
which beset the negotiation, that St John was obliged to repair in person to 
| Paris, where he remained incognito for a considerable time, and effected a 
‘compromise of the objects still in dispute between the parties The secession 


vanced than in the present negotiation. And as 1 am of opinion that we should of England from the confederacy was now openly announced ; and, as the Al- 
make the most we can for ourselves, the only infallible way to force France to) |lies refused to abide by her preliminaries, the separate negotiation continued 
an entire submission, is to besiege and occupy Cambray or Arras, and to carry) |between the two countries, and lingered on for nearly a year after the suspen- 
the war into the heart of the kingdom. But as the troops of the enemy are |sion of arms. 

how encamped, it is impossible to execute that design, unless they are with-- Meanwhile Eugene, after the departure of the British, continued his opera- 
drawn from their position; and as they cannot be reduced to retire for want of! tions, and laid siege to Landrecies. the last of the barrier fortresses on the road 
provisions, they must be attacked and forced. For the truth of what I say I!|to Paris, in the end of July. But it soon appeared that England had been the 
appeal toa noble duke (Argyle) whom I rejoice to see in this house, because) soul of the confederacy ; and that it was the tutelary arm of Marlborough 


he knows the country, and is as good a judge of these matters as any person|/which had so long averted disaster, and chained victory to its standard. Not 


now aiive.” Argyle, though a bitter personal enemy of Marlborough, thus ap- 


led to, said,—** I do indeed know that country, and the situation of the ene-| 


my in their present camp, and I agree with the noble duke, that it is impossi- 
ble to remove them without attacking and driving them away ; and, until that 


is effected, neither of the two sieges alluded to can be undertaken. I likewise. 


agree that the capture of these two towns is the most effectual way to carry 
on the war with advantage, and would be a fatal blow to France.” 
Notwithstanding the creation of twelve peers to swamp the Upper House, it 


net minister, observed, in reply to the charge, that the British government was 

to conclude a separate peace,—‘ Nothing of that nature has ever been 
intended ; for such a peace would be so foolish, villanous, and knavish, that 
every servant of the Queen must answer for it with his head to the nation. 
The Allies are acquainted with our proceedings, and satisfied with our terms.” 
This statement was made by a British minister, in his place in Parliament, on 
the 28th May, eighteen days after the private letter from Mr. Secretary St John 
to the Duke of Ormond, already quoted, mentioning the private treaty with 
Louis, enjoining him to keep it secret from the Allies, and communicate 
clandestinely with Villars. But such a declaration, coming from an accredited 


’ is doubtful how the division would have gone, had not Lord Strafford, a cabi-| sumed the offensive. Douay was speedily invested: a fruitless effort of Eu- 


minister of the crown, produced a great impression, and ministers prevailed 
by a majority of sixty-eight to forty. In the course of the debate, Earl Pou- 
Jett let fall such cutting expressions against Marlborough for having, as he al- 
a. led his troops to certain destruction, in order to profit by the sale of the 

cers’ commissions, that the Duke, without deigning a reply, sent him a 
challenge on leaving the house. The agitation, however, of the Earl, who 
was less cool than the iron veteran on the t of suca a meeting, re- 
vealed what was going forward, and by an order of the Queen, the affair was 
terminated without bloodshed. 

It soon appeared how much foundation there was for the assertion of the 


Queen’s ministers, that England was engaged in no separate negotiation for a 


ling but defeat and misfortune attended the Allies after her secession. Even 
the great and tried abilities of Eugene were inadequate to procure for them one 
single success, after the colours of England no longer waved in their ranks. 
‘During the investinent of Landrecies, Villars drew together the garrisons from 
‘the neighbouring towns, no longer threatened by the English troops, and sur- 
prised at Denain a body of eight thousand men, stationed there for the purpose 
lof facilitating the passage of convoys to the besieging army. This disaster reu- 
dered it necessary to raise the siege of Landrecies, and Villars immediately re- 


\gene to retain it only exposed him to the mortification of witnessing its surren- 
der. Not expecting so sudden a reverse of fortune, the fortresses recently ta- 
'ken were not provided with provisions or ammunition, and were in no condition 
|to make any effectual resistance. Quesnoy soon fell from this cause; and 
|Bouchain the last trophy of Marlborough’s victories, opened its gates on the 
10th October. The coalition was paralysed; and Louis, who so lately trem- 
bled for his capital, fourd his armies advancing from conquest, to conquest and 
tearing from the Allies the fruits of all their victories. 

These disasters, and the evident inability of the Allied armies, without the 
laid of the English, to keep their ground in Flanders, in a manner compelled 
the Dutch, how unwilling soever, to follow the example of Great Britain, in 
treating separately with France. They beeame parties, accordingly, to the 
pacification at Utrecht ; and Savoy also concluded peace there. But the bar- 
rier for which they had so ardently contended was, by the desertion of England, 
so much reduced, that it ceased to afford any effectual security against the 
encroachments of France. That power held the most important fortresses in 
Flanders which had been conquered by Louis XIV.—Cambray, Valenciennes, 
and Arras. Lille, the conquest on which Marlborough most prided himself, 
was restored by the Allies, and with it Bethune, Aire, St Venant, and many 
other places. The Dutch felt, in the strongest manner, the evil uences 


of a treaty which thus, in a manner, left the enemy at their gates ; the ir- 
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ritation consequently produced against England was so violent that it contin. 
ued through the greater part of the eighteenth century. Austria, indignant at 
— thus deserted by all her Allies, continued the contest alone through 
another campaign. But she was overmatched in the contest; her resources 
were exhausted ; and, by the advice of Eugune, conferences were opened at 
at Rastadt, from which, as a just reward for her perfidy, England was excluded. 
A treaty was soon concluded on the basis of the Treaty of Ryswick. It left 
Charles the Low Countries, and all the Spanish territories in Italy, except Si- 
cily ; but, with Sardinia, Bavaria was restored. France retained Landau, but 
restored New Brisach, Fribourg and Kehl. Thus was that great power! 
left in possession of the whole conquests ceded to Louis XIV. by the treaties 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, Nimeguen, and Ryswick, with the vast addition of the 
family alliance with a Bourbon prince, possessing Spain and the Indies. A 
century of repeated wars on the part of England and the European powers, 
with France, followed by the dreadful struggle of the Revolutionary contest, 
and the costly campaigns of Wellington, were the legacy bequeathed to the 
nation by Bolingbroke and Harley, in arresting the course of Marlborough’s 
victories, and restoring France to preponderance, when it was on the eve of, 
or | reduced toa level consistent with the independence of other states., 
jeg might Mr. Pitt style the Treaty of Utrecht «the indelible reproach of 
age 

Marlborough’s public career was now terminated ; and the dissensions which 
had cast him down from power had so completely extinguished his political in- 
fluence, that during the remaining years of his life, he rarely appeared at all in 
public life. On landingon the Continent, at Brille, on the 24th November, he 
was received with such demonstrations of gratitude and respect, as showed how 
deeply his public services had sunk into the hearts of men, and how warmly 
they appreciated his efforts to avert from England and the Coalition, the evils 
likely to flow from the Treaty of Utrecht. At Maestricht he was welcomed 


January 9, 
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no less than sixty thousand pounds was provided from the private funds of the 
‘Duke of Marlborough. 

| It may readily be believed that so long-continued and unrelenting a persecu- 
‘tion of so great a man and distinguished benefactor of his country, proceeded 
from something more than mere envy at greatness, powerful as that principle 
ever is in little minds. In truth, it was part of the deep-laid plan for the re- 
'storation of the Stuart line, which the declining state of the Queen's health, 
and the probable unpopularity of the Hanover family, now revived in greater 
vigour than ever. During this critical period, Marlborough, who was still on the 
‘Continent, remair.ed perfectly firm to the Act of Settlement, and the Protestant 
cause. Convinced that England was threatened with a counter-revolution, he 
used his endeavours to secure the fidelity of the garrison of Dunkirk, and offer- 
ed to embark at its head in support of the Protestant succession. He sent Ge- 
neral Cadogan to make the necessary arrangements with General Stanhope for 
transporting troops to England, to support the Hanoverian succession, and offer- 
ed to lend the Elector of Hanover £20,000 to aid him in his endeavour to se. 
cure the succession. So sensible was the Electoral house of the magnitude of 
his services, and his zeal in their behalf, that the Electress Sophia entrusted him 
with a blank warrant. appointing him commander-in-chief of her troops and gar- 
Tisons, on her accession to the crown. 

On the death of Queen Anne, on August 1, 1714, Marlborough returned to 
‘England, and was soon after appointed captain-general and master general of 
‘the ordnance. Bolingbroke and Oxford were shortly after impeached, and the 
|former then threw off the mask, by flying to France, where he openly entered 
linto the service of the Pretender at St.Germains. Marlborough’s great popu- 
larity with the army was soon after the means of enabling him to appease a 
‘mutiny in the guards. which at first threatened to be alarming. During the re- 
‘bellion in 1715, he directed, in a great degree, the operations against the rebels, 
‘though he did not actually take the field ; and to his exertions, its rapid suppres- 


with the honours usually reserved for sovereign princes ; and although he did his 
utmost, on the journey to Aix-la-Chapelle, to avoid attracting the public atten- 
tion, and to slip unobserved through by-ways, yet the eayerness of the ublic, | 
or the gratitude of his old soldiers, discovered him wherever he went. here-| 
ever he passed, crowds of all ranks were waiting to see him, could they only 
t a glimpse of the hero who had saved the empire, and filled the world with 
srenown. All were struck with his noble air and demeanour, softened, though) 
not weakened, bv the approach of age. ‘They declared that his appearance was 
not less conquering than his sword. Many burst into tears when they recollect- 
ed what he had been, and what he was, and how unaccountably the great nation 
to which he belonged had fallen from the height of glory to such degradation. 
Yet was the manner of Marlborough so courteous and yet animated, his con- 
versation so simple and yet cheerful, that it was commonly said at the time, 
“ that the only things he had forgotten were his own deeds, and the only things, 
he remembered were the misfortunes of others.” Crowds of all ranks, from! 
the highest to the lowest, hastened to attend his levee at Aix-la-Chapelle on the) 
17th January 1713, and the Duke de Lesdeguieres, on leaving it, said, with equal 
justice and felicity,—* I can now say that I have seen the man who is equal to. 
the Marechal de Turrenne in conduct, to the Prince of Conde in courage, and| 
superior to the Marechal de Luxembourg in success.” . 
ut if the veteran hero found some compensation, in the unanimous admira- 
tion of foreign nations, for the ingratitude with which he had been treated by the! 
government of his own, he was soon destined to find that gratitude for past ser- 
vices was not to be looked for among foreign nations any more than his own 
countrymen. Upon the restoration of the Elector, by the treaty of Rastadt, 
the principality of Mendleheim, which had been bestowed upon Marlborough 
after the battle of Blenheim by the Emperor Joseph, was resumed by the Elec. 
tor. No stipulation in his favour was made either by the British government 
or the Imperial court, and therefore the estate, which yielded a clear revenue 
of £2000 a-year, was lost to Marlborough. He transmitted, through Prince 
Eugene, a memorial to the Emperor, claiming an indemnity for his loss ; but 
though it was earnestly supported by that generous prince, yet being unaided 
by any efforts on the part of the English ministry, it was allowed to fall asleep. 
An indemnity was often promised, even by the Emperor in writing, but perform- 
ance of the promise was always evaded. ‘The Duke was made a prince of the 
Holy Roman Empire, but obtained nothing but empty honours for his services ;, 
and at this moment, these high-sounding titles are all that remain in the Marl-| 
borough family to testify the gratitude of the Cwesars to the hero who saved. 
their Imperial and Royal thrones. 
The same oblivion of past and inappreciable services, when they were no 
lounger required, pursued the illustrious general in his declining years, on the 
t of his own countrymen. ‘The got-up stories about embezzlement and dilapi- 
dation of the public money, in Flanders, were allowed to go to sleep, when they 


‘sion was in a great measure to be ascribed. 

| But the period had now arrived when the usual fate of mortality awaited this 
illustrious man. Severe domestic bereavements preceded his dissolution, and 
in a manner weaned him from a world which he had passed through with so 
‘much glory. His daughter, Lady Bridgewater, died in March 1714 ; and this 
‘was soon followed by the death of his favourite daughter, Anne Countess of 
‘Sunderland, who united uncommon elegance and beauty to unaffected piety and 
exemplary virtue. Marlborough himself was not long of following his beloved 
relatives to the grave. On the 28th May 1716, he was seized with a fit of 
palsy, so severe that it deprived him, for a time, a!iic of speech and recollec- 
tion. He recovered, however, to a certain degree, and went to Bath, for the 
benefit of the waters ; and a gleam of returning light shone upon his mind when 
he visited Blenheim on the 18th October. He expressed great satisfaction at 
the survey of the plan, which reminded him of his great achievements ; but 
when he saw, in one of the few rooms which were finished, a picture of himself 
at the battle of Blenheim, he turned away with a mournful air, with the words 
\—* Something then, but now ” On November 18th he was attacked by 
another stroke, more severe than the former, and his family hastened to pay 
ithe last duties, as they conceived, to their departing parent. ‘The cmagth of 
his constitution, however, triumphed for a time even over this violent attack ; 
‘but though he continued contrary to his own wishes, in conformity with those 
‘of his friends, who needed the support of his great reputation, to hold office, 
‘and eccasionally appeared in parliament, yet his public career was at an end. A 
considerable addition was made to his fortune by the sagacity of the Duchess, 
\who persuaded him to embark part of his funds in the South Sea scheme ; and 
\foreseeing the crash which was approaching, sold out so opportunely, that in- 
jstead of losing, she gained £100,000 by the transaction. On the 27th Novem- 
ber 1721, he made his last appearance in the House of Lords ; but in June 1722, 
jhe was again attacked with paralysis so violently, that he lay for some days 
nearly motionless, though in perfect possession of his faculties. Toa question 
‘from the Duchess, whether he heard the prayers read as usual at night, on the 
|15th June, in his apartment ; he replied, « Yes ; and I joined in them.” These 
iwere his last words. On the morning of the 16th he sunk rapidly, and, at four 
o'clock, calmly breathed his last, in the 72d year of his age. 

| Envy is generally extinguished by death, because the object of it has ceased 
to stand in the way of those who feel it. Marlborough’s funeral obsequies were 
celebrated with uncommon magnificence, and al] ranks and parties joined in 
idoing him honour. His body lay in state for several days at Marlborough House, 
jand crowds flocked together from all the three kingdoms to witness the impos- 
ling ceremony of his funeral, which was performed with the utmost magnificence 
on the 28th June. The procession was opened by a long array of military, 
among whom were General, now Lord Cadogan, and many other officers who 
had suffered and bled in his cause. Long files of heralds, officers-at-arms, and 


had answered their destined purpose of bringing about his fall from political pow-|'pursuivants followed, bearing banners emblazoned with his armorial achieve- 
er. No grounds were found for a prosecution which could afford a chance of suc- ‘ments, among which appeared, in uncommon lustre, the standard of Woodstock, 
cess, even in the swamped and now subservient House of Peers. But every thing exhibiting the arms of France on the Cross of St. George. In the centre of 
that malice could suggest, or party bitterness effect, was done to fill the last||the cavalcade was alofty car, drawn by eight horses, which the mortal remains 
days of the immortal hero with anxiety and disquiet. Additional charges were) of the Hero, under a splendid canopy adorned by plumes, military trophies, and 
brought against him by the commissioners, founded on the allegation that he} heraldic devices of conquest. Shields were affixed to the sides, bearing the 
had ae a pistole per troop, and ten shillings a company, for mustering the|jnames of the towns he had taken, and the fields he had won. Blenheim was 
soldiers, though, in the foreign auxiliaries, it was often not done. Marlborough there, and Oudenarde, Ramilies and Malplaquet ; Lille and Tournay ; Bethune, 
at once transmitted a refutation of those fresh charges, so clear and decisive,; Douay, and Ruremonde ; Bouchain and Mons, Maestrichtand Ghent. This ar- 
that it entirely silenced those accusations. But his enemies, though driven from! ray of names made the English blush for the manner in which they had treated 


this ground, sti!l persecuted him with unrelenting malice. The noble pile of 
Blenheim, standing, as itdid, an enduring monument at once of the Duke’s ser- 
vices and the nation’s gratitude, was a grievous eyesore to the dominant majori- 
ty in England, and they did all in their power to prevent its completion. 

Orders were first given to the Treasury, on June 1, 1712, to suspend any fur- 
ther payments from the royal exchequer ; and commissioners were appointed to 
investigate the claims of the creditors and expense of the work. They recom- 
mended the payment of a third to each claimant, which was accordingly made ; 
but as many ro elapsed, and no further payments to account were made, the 

incipal creditors brought an action in the Court of Exchequer against the 

ke, as personally liable for the amount, and the court pronounced decree in 
favour of the plaintiffs, which was affirmed, after a long litigation, in the House 
of Lords. Meanwhile the works, for want of any paymaster, were at a stand ; 
and this noble pile, this proud monument of a nation’s gratitude, would have re- 
mained a modern ruin to this day, had it not been completed from the private 
funds of the hero whose services it was intended to commemorate. But the 
Duke of Marlborough, as well as the Duchess, were too much interested in the 


work to allow it to remain unfinished. He left by his will fifty thousand pounds), 


to complete the building, which was still in a very unfinished state at the time 
of his death, and the duty was faithfully performed by the Duchess after his de- 
cease. From the accounts of the total expense, preserved at Blenheim, it ap- 


their hero. On either side were five generals in military mourning, bearing 
aloft banderoles, on which were emblazoned the arms of the family. Eight 
dukes supported the pall ; besides the relatives of the deceased, the noblest 
jand proudest of England’s nobility joined in the procession. Yet the most mov- 
ing part of the ceremony was the number of old soldiers who had combated 
with the hero on his fields of fame, and who might now be known, in the dense 
|crowds which thronged the streets, by their uncovered heads, grey hairs, and 
‘the tears which trickled down their cheeks. The body was deposited, with 
at solemnity, in Westminster Abbey, at the east end of the tomb of Henry 
II. ; but this was not its final resting-place in this world. Jt was soon after 
removed to the chapel at Blenheim, where it was deposited in a magnificent 
mausoleum ; and there it still remains, surmounted by the noble pile which the 
geniusof Vanbrugh had conceived to express a nation’s gratitude.—[ Remain- 
der next week.) 


CONTEMPORARY ORATORS, 
MR.#WILLIAM DOUGAL CHRISTIE. 
Mr. William Dougal Christie, the member for Weymouth, has constituted 
\himself the public censor of our Universities ; and by so doing, has volunteered 


pears, that out of three hundred thousand pounds, which the whole edifice cost, 


to be the parliamentary antagonist of Sir Robert Inglis. It is probable that the 
{honourable gentleman has reason to believe that re are in the background 
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influential persons who are animated by a strong hatred towards the Universi- 
ties ; prompted in some by asincere belief that their affairs are not well ad- 
ministered ; in others, by sectarian feeling ; and in others, by that levelling 
spirit which will never be satisfied so long as there is any constituted authority. 
or any institution, however sacred or however useful, in the country, which 
they can still look forward to being able some day or other, to destroy. 
Perhaps, too, Mr. Christie may have foresight enough to perceive, that at no 
very distant period the party with which he is linked may be engaged in a cru- 
sade against the Established Church ; in which case any member who busied 
himself in attacking or in striving to undermine any ovt-works of that institu-| 
tion would, by so doing, have made for himself a claim to future position and) 
influence. Although Mr. Christie may not have been disposed openly to iden-! 
tify himself with the Dissenters as a party, he could not have failed to perceive 
that in some respects they want representatives in parliament ; and the course. 
which he has taken on several occasions seems to indicate a wish on his part) 


that he may be chosen as one of their organs, as soon as circumstances would) 
render such a position a safe one to himself, and one that he could assume in| 
his political capacity without loss of caste. The difference between the parlia- 
mentary position of Mr. Christie on the one hand, and Sir Robert Inglis on the 
other, is, that the one is thus a mere volunteer, bidding for the favours of a class 
of persons with whom he has no direct relations, while the other is the chosen 
and trusted advocate of bodies of men, so respectable for their intellectual 
standing, and so powerful from their social position, that they have been always 
able to command the services of the best men of the day. ‘The contrast be- 
tween the two men, however, extends beyond their parliamentary position 
They are as opposed in their personal and mental traits as they are in their po- 
litical mission. As Sir Robert Inglis may be said not merely to represent, in) 
a constitutional sense, but also in his character, the important bodies of whom} 
he is the organ, so also does Mr. Christie, in his restless animosity to estab 


lished institutions, his sceptical arrogance in sifting their proceedings and ques-'| 


tioning the legitimacy of their origin, and of the conditions of their existence, 
his want of deference to any authority, whether those which have been cemen-| 
ted by time and law, or that which is generated by respect for superior intel. | 
lectual powers, present us with a very fair type of the multifarious minds who 
are arraying themselves silently, but extensively, against the most ancient, | 
time-honoured, and valuable ideas and principles with which politics have been! 
associated in the minds of the British people. 

Mr. Christie is a man of great perseverance and no little energy of character. | 
If he donot succeed in forcing himself upwards in the world, it will not be for| 

want of trying those expedients that might be conducive to that result. He. 
is still a very young man, searcely more than thirty years of age, and has not 
been in parliament more than about five years; yet he has succeeded in at-! 
tracting considerable attention, both within the House and out of doors It is| 
fair to him to say, that considering the ungracious part he has sometimes un-| 
dertaken, and that he is not naturally calculated to propitiate or to prepossess) 
one in his favour, he has contrived to pass through a somewhat dangerous ordeal) 
without discredit to himself, while he has succeeded in acquiring a reputation) 
for a considerable amount of ready talent, which if it should not be perverted) 
by sinister influences, especially a growing vanity. which is already percepti- 
ble in the honourable member, may hereafter be of considerable service to him-, 
self and to the public. At present he has not done much, but what he has 
done has been characterised by ability. His speeches upon the subject of the) 
alleged abuses in the Universities, in which he did not confine himself to those; 
abuses, but also indulged in many sneering attacks on the institutions them- 
selves, did not find so much favour with the House as their intrinsic merit de-| 
served, or as they would have met with had the same amount ef cleverness been 
exerted on a subjoct less offensive to long-cherished feelings of reverence which) 
our public men never forget, even in the hottest turmoil of political life. It) 
would have been better for Mr. Christie’s fame had he chosen almost any other, 
theme for his parliamentary displays, as his talent would then have had fair 
scope without having to battle against a host of what he, perhaps, would con 

sider blind prejudices. But in spite of the dislike the House took, not only to! 
his subject but also to a flippancy in his mode of treating it, there was a smart- 
ness and self-possession, and a skilful jworking-up of the points of his case, 
which indicyted that there was good stuff in him, which might, at some future 
time, prove useful. 

The Andover Union inquiry brought bim much more favourably before the 
ublic. Therehe was the advocate of objects which were appreciated by all 
umane men ; and although he took a more prominent and active part in the 

inquiry than his parliamentary standing justified, still he seemed so earnest in! 
the cause that even the extreme flippancy of much of his conduct was over-) 
looked. It was his good fortune tobe on the right side, and to have with him 
the sympathies of a great portion of the public and the press. 
Of Mr. Christie as a speaker, not much requires to be said. [lis qualitica- 
tions are not of a very high order. Nature has not gifted him, im the) 
first instance, with any very prepossessing physi-cal attributes, and he} 
does not seem to have endeavoured to improve the few advantages he 
possesses by care and training. His appearance is rather disadvantageous, 
to him. ere are undoubted evidences of mental power. A very pier- 
cing eye, and a countenance capable of quick and various expression, pro-| 
pitiate the observer to a certain extent ; but there is in the whole bearing a! 
restlessness and want of dignity. A pert‘ obtrusive manner, and an eager-| 
ness to offer his opinions, not so much to throw a light upon the subject as 
either to exhibit himself or to annoy his antagonists, generate an involuntary, 
reserve towards him, almost amounting to a repugnance, in well regulated 
minds. There is too much in his political proceedings that recalls the old idea! 
of the Radical,—the meddling, grumbling, troublesome spirit, that will be dis- 
satisfied with every thing, the good as well as the bad. He belongs to that) 
class of minds of which specimens may be seen in full bloom at a metropolitan’ 
vestry, who seem animated by an indefinite spirit of partizanship—a natural, 
combativeness and disposition to attack whatever can be made obnoxious to! 
censure, fair or unfair. ‘Though they are partizans, they are of no party ex- 
cept that which will advance their own interest ; and perhaps their only claim) 
to praise on moral grounds is, that although their motives are interested, they) 
are not mercenary ; they cannot be hired out, as men of less moral determina- 
tion may be, to do the work of others. These defects are chiefly exhibited in 
his occasional intrusions on the attention of the House, when something or 
other has turned up which excites the irritability and disposition to cavil and’ 


Roebuck ; but he has the same diaposition to be always fighting sword in hand, 
though he is not chargeable with going to the same lengths in splenetic indul- 
gence with the honourable member for Bath. 

On the other hand, Mr. Christie has made one or two speeches which indi- 
cate him as having the capacity for efforts of a high order. They were dis- 
tinguished by closeness of reasoning in the argumentative part, great ffertility 
of ideas, command of choice, and, occasionally, even elegant diction, and a 
gengral coherency and sustentation, which might not have been expected from 
a man of apparently such strong political feeling. One thing in his favour is, 
jthat he never makes blunders, never has to retraet or explain what he has said. 
All is clear aud intelligible, whatever inay be its intrinsic value. Mr. Christie 


\jaas also some humour, or at least a smart and clever facility of detecting the 


incongruous and absurd, which passes current for humour. His speeches are, 
however, much weakened in foree by his undignified manner, and rapid, unem- 
phatic delivery. More study of the most obvious oratorical arts would much 


jjenhance Mr. Christie's value in this respect. Upon the whole, for the short 


time he has been in parliament, and considering that he has had to make his 
own opportunities, he has so far secured a position for himself that judicious 
management must obtain for him, in the constant mutations of party, that pro- 
fessional and official premotion which, in all probability, is the great object of 
his exertions in parliament. But if he looks forward to success in the more 
legitimate channels of advancement, he will do wisely to moderate his tone. 
Although he came out triumphantly from his brief struggle some time since 
with his secret enemies in the borough of Weymouth, the hint thrown out by 
some of his constituents that they wanted a “ bigger and a better man” to 
represent them, should not wholly be thrown away upon him. In a moral and 


{political point of view Mr. Christie might, he may rest assured, be both a big- 


ger and abetterman. With more enlarged views, with a greater reverence 
for authority in some shape or other, and a more moderate estimate of his own 
powers, he would be much more likely to achieve that success and deserve 
jthat respect which we will do him the justice to believe are among the objects 
lof a — legitimate, but at present somewhat ill-directed, activity in 
public tite. 


CARY WHARTON. 
A BACKWOOD SKETCH.* 

F BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 

Cary, or more properly, Caroline Wharton, was the beauty of Matagorda, 
‘which, considering that there were, out of some four hundred inhabitants. little 
word than ten per cent. women, is paying her but a limited compliment; but, 
both relatively and in reality, she was beautiful, with all the grace and winni 
|ways of a young and accomplished American girl, who did not set up to riv. 
|Parisian ladies in her costume, nor despise everything which was not imported 
|from Europe. Cary Wharton was, therefore, charming, and an heiress, be- 
jsides, to the magniticent estates of the major her father, who owned half the 
jtownship. With all these varied advantages, it is therefore not wonderful that 
jt one time most of the unmarried men in the place were candidates for the fa- 
jour of her hand, and that she owned as many subjects as there were suscepti- 
ae hearts within fifty wiles, which in Texas is no very considerable round. So 
jvast a body of suitors argues always one or two things: great insensibility on 
ithe part of the lady, or much of coquetry. To this serious fault, we may say 
jin Many instances crime, Cary Wharton would have pleaded « not guilty,” but 
the = verdict of maid, man, or matron jury would have been 
guilty. 

Yes ; with all her great and manifold graces, the heiress of Burensville—so 
was her father’s estate called—united the opposite quality of allowing any number 
of men to dangle at her side, giving preference to none, and seeming encourage- 
ment to all. ‘The southerners are proverbially gay, and fond of balls, parties, 
pic-nics, &c. ; nor were the Matagordians at all slow in keeping up the national 


jcharacter. It was on these occasions that Cary’s numerous followers were made 


jpublicly manifest, and that she seemed to shine in all her glory ; though we 
should be using a word some few shades too strong if we said in all her shame! 
|The affection which leads ultimately to union through life with one of another 
sex, which places woman in the prospective light of wife and mother, is a sa- 
lered thing ; and making it one of the amusements of the passing hour, is de- 
jserving severer condemnation than we are inclined at present to venture on. 
| With Cary the result was natural, and in accordance with all rule. After two 
years’ residence in Matagorda, she found herself reduced totwo admirers—the 
rest having wearied of the pursuit, some from fear of disappointment, others 
from utter hopelessness of their case. Paul Dalton and Edward Knox were 
ithe two rivals who contended for her hand; the former an officer in the 
republican navy, the latter a young lawyer with very excellent prospects. Two 
jmore opposite characters are rarely placed in juxtaposition alton, quick, ar- 
dent, and impetuous, full of courage, and even daring, fond of doing things 
which nobody else ever thought of attempting, presented the most perfect con- 
trast to the quiet, unassuming, but clever and devoted lawyer, whose anxiety 
to succeed in his profession was only equalled by his desire to share his suecess 
{with Cary. Both were disappointed with the then state of ‘Texas, and deter. 
‘mined that, as soon as their love-suit was brought to an end, they would return 
ito the more congenial sphere of action presented by the northern states, where 
talent and industry is always rewarded. Both had sought the lady's favour for 
some time ; Paul by loud and merry talk of himself and his deeds, by endea- 
\vouring on all occasions to prove himself a brave, gallant, and smart fellow; 


|Edward, in a more quict manner, by gentle and unobtrusive attentions, by send- 
ing books and papers for the heiress to read, and, in short, by all those nameless 
nothings which constitute a lover's art. . 

Which had succeeded in gaining Cary’s favour, or if indeed either of them was 
to consider himself more fortunate than the other, was still doubtful, and indeed 
might have long remained so, but for the course of events which took various 
turns on a certain 4th of July of glorious memory. This anniversary, sacred 
to every American, was at epey mye to be celebrated by a review in the day, 
and a ball at night, according to the received usage. Cary, of course, was to 
be a prominent character, and accordingly, at an early hour, crossed from the 
opposite side of the bay where her father dwelt, and entering a rude vehicle, 
drawn by two as rude ponies of the praiies, proceeded to view the mili 
display. By her side was Paul Dalton, mounted on a showy horse, while Bd 
ward Knox took up a position at the head of a volunteer company which he com- 
manded. Now this was an occasion which rarely occurred, as the rivals were 


combat which seem to be at the bottom of his nature. He is ever ready on 
such occasions, and not disposed to confine himself merely to defence. He 
will attack also with great vigour and no little skill, using his sarcasm so cau- | 


tiously, and yet with so certain an effect, as to shew that it is quite possible | 


generally in presence together, and Paul was as much elated as Edward was 
vexed. Indeed, but that Cary Wharton gave him no encouragement to dis- 
mount and seat himself beside her, there is no doubt the gallant son of Neptune 


he may, when his powers are more matured and his views more enlarged, be- 
come a formidable antagonist. In command of temper, he stands far above Mar, 


* This sketch is founded on facts which occurred about fi i 
Texas. The circumstances are well known in that country. our years since at Matagorda, ig 
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ton home when the ball was over. As the major was heartily tired, this was 
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would have ventured a declaration on the strength of the opportunity ; but in 
vain he looked beseechingly at the seat, complained of the badness of his sad- 
dle, of the restiveness of his nag: Cary heard him unmoved. Edward, mean- 
while, several times excited the ire of Major Wharton, the commander, by his 
unusual blunders—he on all other occasions the pink of volunteer officers ; 
while the Stooping Hawk, a young Indian chief, much attached to the young 
lawyer, could not forbear schooling him upon the point. 

At length the review was over, and Edward, released from his irksome duties, 
entered into a brief conversation with the Stooping Hawk, to whom he freely 
explained the cause of his mistakes. The Indian smiled, half in pity, half in 
contempt ; and bidding him dangle no longer after a pale-faced girl, but speak 
mind at once, said, in parting : | 


“ Talk to the gray beard ; ask him for the young lily ; he has a tongue, and) 


knows what he wants. The rose of the whites is very beautiful, but she has 
two faces.” 

“ Hawk !” replied Edward, somewhat sharply, * I cannot hear you talk thus ; 
Cary is a sacred subject with me.” 

«Good !” exclaimed the chief coldly ; ‘* white man hot; but if White Rose 
not two faces, why have two lovers! T'wo.face girl make bad squaw ” 

Edward Knox turned away, being too sensible of the truth of what the young 
chief said to dispute the matter with him. But a few minutes brought him to 
the presence of Cary Wharton, in the contemplation of whose speaking eyes 
and lovely features, in listening to whose jocund laugh and quiet sensible re- 
marks on the events of the day, he quite forgot for a while that she could, as 
the Indian said, ** have two faces.” Edward knew well that a girl is not to 
blame because many wooers come; but the fault was, she encouraged two, 
which was deceiving both The party at dinner, which took place at the Lone 
Star Hote!, the vast barn of which had been fitted up as a ball-room, consisted’ 
of Major and Cary Wharton, with the two rivals. The conversation was ge- 
neral and varied, though both lovers were intently thinking on one important. 
question —who was first to dance with Cary. Neither liked to ask so soon, and 

et both feared the propitious moment might slip by. At length, when a pause) 

in the dialogue left an opening, Paul Dalton, following his usual somewhat 
reckless method, said, 

“T say, Knox, a picayune for your thoughts. You are thinking of ask-| 


ing Miss Wharton’s hand; so am 1. Well, I will toss you for the first 
e.”’ 

“ Sir!’ said Cary, evidently much outraged, while Major Wharton, who was 
rather thick-headed, allowed the idea to enter his head that he ought to kick 
the offender out of the room. Before, however, it had effected a lodgment, his 
daughter had quietly settled the matter. ‘Sir,’ said she, “I think I have had 
quite enough of you all day, and I mean, therefore, myself to ask Mr. Knox to 
open the ball with me.” tes 

Paul bit his lip, and looked offended, while a rich smile of pleasure illumined 
the face of Edward. 

“ Go thy ways for a canting, sneaking lawyer,” muttered Paul in his wrath,| 
as Edward escorted Miss Cary to the door; ‘you may dance if you will, but 
Paul Dalton shall win the bride, and that ere a week be over.” And compla- 
cently looking back to Cary’s kind manner all day, he made up his mind to have 
a decision that evening. | 

The ball was opened by Cary and Edward, who, emboldened by the prefer-) 
ence which his fair partner had shown at the dinner-table, ventured to speak | 
much plainer than he had ever done before his hopes, his wishes, his feelings.| 
He was met, as usual, by playful disbelief in his protestations, by declarations) 
of being pertectly heart-whole, and by the faintest suggestion that how could 
he, considering another- —and here Cary blushed, and did not conclude the sen- 
tence. For Edward, this was enough. He was manly straightforwardness and 
trath himself, and he fully understood that Miss Wharton was engaged, and at 
once determined to cease all further pursuit where his case was hopeless. The 
Stooping Hawk, who stood near the door gazing curiously at the scene, saw the 
deep dejection with which he quitted her side, and remarked it to him. Draw- 
ing his Indian friend away from the festivities, Edward explained all, and added’ 
that with Cary Wharton he had done for ever. The Indian, between a grunt) 
and a laugh, hoped it was so; and they parted, Edward Knox to seek his quiet 
home, the chief to return to his village, which was situated about two miles 
from Matagorda. 

Paul Dalton was now iu his glory. Certain encouraging words on the part 
of Cary in the morning reverted strongly to his memory, while the precipitate 
retreat of his rival tended further to encourage him. He could not but feel 
that Edward had been dismissed ; and if so, what stood between him and hap- 
piness? Accordingly, he danced with his fair partner with high glee, spoke to 
the major, and received his free permission to propose ; and in order to facili- 
tate the operation, was allowed the inestimable felicity of seeing Miss Whar- 


no great favour after all. In no country are women rated so high as in Ameri. 
ca, and accordingly in no country are they left so much to protect themselves. 
There was nothing whatever out of the way in a young man like Dalton seeing 
a young lady home, even though it was past midnight, and accordingly no re- 
mark was made when they left the ball-room, and—certainly to Cary’s surprise 
—>prepared to perform the journey in Dalton’s canoe. ’ 
tt was a beautiful night. Not a ripple moved the surface of the bay, which 
shone in translucent splendour beneath the light of the wavig moon. Miss 
Wharton felt the influence of the hour, and was silent ; perhaps she knew from. 
Paul’s manner that her fate was nearer being decided than she before expected ; 
haps she thought with regret of Edward Knox. ‘They entered tne graceful) 
t, and Dalton bent to the oars with zest, until they reached the very centre 
of the bay ; he then paused, and allowed the boat to drift slowly out to sea. 
per | trembled ; her little heart went pit-a-pat ; for she could no more, in that 
mig 


ty temple of God, with myriad starry eyes shining down upon her, have) 


equivocated as she had done in the ball-room, amid the faetitious glare of oil- 
Jamps, than she could have changed her whole nature. 

She was not mistaken. Pau! Dalton had chosen this singular time and place 
for his declaration, and he made it in terms of warm and ardent devotion. He 
was firmly and calmly rejected, in tones which left him not a doubt of the 
speaker's sincerity. or some minutes he was silent, then he spoke—and let 
every trifler with a man’s heart remember his words. ‘ Miss Wharton, a man 
is ever hopeful. When he is not discouraged openly and straightiorwardly by a 
woman, he will always have hope. He always should have hope, if he thinks 
well of her sex. No woman can say with truth that a lover’s declaration came 
on her unexpectedly It never did. No woman ever received the offer of a 
man’s hand, with hope on his part, who had not encouraged him. Miss Whar- 
ton, for more than a year you have kept me in a fond, a delusive dream. I have 


lived but in the hope of your love, and now you must marry me.” Astonished, | 
confounded at this change in her lover's tone, Cary answered peitishly that she! 


||was not to be schooled. Dalton, who was lividly pale, replied, ‘In life or in 
||death we shall be united ;” and he quietly drew forth the plug from the bottom 
|of the boat, which served to drain it when on shore, and the canoe began to fill 

with water. ‘You haveten minutes to decide. Swear solemnly to be mine, 
‘and I will return the plug; refuse, and the boat will fill with water, and both 
, be drowned.” Now it was that Cary felt her folly. That she had for more 
||than a year, without ever intending to accept him, led Dalton into hope, she 
||knew well. She had therefore but to trust to his mercy. she could not deny 
‘|his accusation. She had, however, no time for speech ; for at that instant a 
/huge Indian canoe, filled with warriors, shot alongside, and, ere either could re- 
‘sist, made them prisoners. 

Both were petrified with astonishment, and Dalton with rage ; for his mad 
hope of depriving others of any chance of wedding her who had refused him 
was thus frustrated ; and it is believed by all who knew him that he fully in- 
tended to have carried his threat into execution. ‘The Indians spoke not, but 
impelling their boat with energy, soon reached the shore, some miles above the 


jresidence of Major Wharton, who, ignorant of the events occurring, was sleep- 


ing off the fatigues of the day. ‘The spot chosen for landing was a thick wood, 
where a huge deserted shanty served as an extempore camp. In this, in se- 
parate rooms, Cary and Paul were confined until morning. Neither slept. Miss 
Wharton revolving in her mind her wonderful escape from death, and the sin- 
gularity of her capture by the Indians, while Dalton brooded moodily over the 
iprobable triumph of his rival, whose friend, the Stooping Hawk, he felt quite 
sure had prevented the completion of his dreadful purpose. Paul Dalton was, 
itherefore, utterly miserable : his evil passions, awakened by the folly of Cary, 
having full sway. If she at once, in the early stage of their acquaintance, had 
let him see his attentions were vain, so foul a thought as that of suicide and 
murder would never have crossed his mind. 

Morning dawned, and with its earliest summons Cary and Paul were led forth 
into the presence of the Stooping Hawk, his band of painted warriors, and a 
minister of the gospel, who stood a puzzled and perplexed spectator. Paul 
looked around him in surprise, while Cary, who, as she thought, saw though it 
all, stood indignant and disgusted. 

“« Father,” said the Indian chief, mildly, “these two pale-faces wish to 


\\be married. You are a medicine-man of the whites; unite them.” 


“I protest against the whole proceeding. Cannot it be done in a regular 
way? Am I to be dragged out of my bed’ 

Several of the Indians laid their hands on their shining kuives, and the priest 
st was silent 

“It is useless,” cried Cary ; “I will never consent—never. Paul Dalton, 
this is unworthy of you.” 

“T declare, Miss Wharton, that I am as ignorant as you of what this 
mealis.” 

* Ugh!’ exciaimed the Indian, firmly ; “talk no good. Father, begin. 
White girl no speak truth. She love Paul Dalton. Indian hear her say 

«Can this—is this true!” cried Paul. 

“I say again,” said Cary, proudly, * that no power on earth shall compel me 
to marry Paul Dalton.” 

“ Why ?” inquired the Indian. 

As Cary replied not, he continued, “ Red man master here, and he say 
white couple shall be married. White Lily choose. Marry Paul Dalton, or 
go to the wigwam of the Indian chief. White Lily make good squaw.” 

“T am in your pewer, Indian,” said Cary ; “do as you will.” 

“White Lily speak trath—would she refuse to marry Edward Knox?” 

Miss Wharton started, her eyes flashed indignantly, and advancing towards 
the Indian, she cried, «I see it all. Mr. Edward Knox has employed you to 
wring from me some declaration in his favour. Tell him he has taken wrong 
means” 

« Edward Knox all truth—he speak for himself—he know nothing of what 
Indian do. All Indian plan.” 

The tone of the chief admitted of no doubt, and Cary Wharton saw at once 
the true object of the red-skin. Drawing him aside, she said, « Stoopmg Hawk 


||will believe the White Lily. She has learned much in one night. She sees his 


object clearly. ‘The Indian is Edward's friend, but he will be the White Lily's 
also. Promise never to breathe one word of what has passed to-night to 
living soul, to take Cary home to her father, and if Edward Knox ever asks 
the hand of Cary Wharton, she will not say no ;” and Cary, blushing, bowed 
her little head ; then continued, “but, Indian, he must no tknow this. ary must 
at least have the pleasure of telling him herself.” 


The delighted chief, who loved Edward as a brother, promised ——— 
she asked, and even to secure the silence of others ; and then giving her a ski 
and two red-skin boatmen, despatched her at once to her father’s house, which 
she reached long before any one was up. 


Paul and the minister having been solemnly cautioned by Stooping Hawk to 
keep silence, were then liberated, and the chief, delighted with his errand, has- 
tened towards the abode of Edward Knox. He was up, and at breakfast, pale 
and downcast, but calm, as he brought to his mind. many sources of consolation. 
He loved Cary Wharton sincerely, but not selfishly. His was a manly, gener- 
ous love, which soight the happiness of its object more than its own. He re- 
membered, too, that he had a widowed mother and orphan sisters, who were 
far away, and who would be delighted at his return; who would welcome hm 
with joy, and make a jubilee in York county, Massachusetts, at his takin 
session of his father’s home and business-connexion, which he had left, deluded 
by the ignis-fatuus of Texas. He resolved, therefore, to depart, and at once. 
At this period of his cogitations the Indian entered. The greeting was cordial, 
and then Edward explained his plans. The Indian granted, but made no oppo- 
sition. He then said— 

«*Go—say good-by, White Lily.” 

** No,” faltered Edward ; «I would rather not.” 

Mp man mad. Indian say go Perhaps White Lily change her 
mind.” 

‘There was something like a tone of confidence in the Indian’s manner which 
made Kdward’s heart leap. He looked imquiringly at him, but his face was sto~ 
lidity itself. Upon the hint, however, he acted, and to his great surprise the 
Stooping Hawk accompanied him on his visit. 

It was afternoon ere they reached the picturesque mansion of Burensville, and 
as they wound their way down a hillock in front of its door, Edward saw Cary 
walking alone in a grove beside the house, which could be reached from t hat 
side. In afew minutes he was by her side. Cary had seen them approach, 
and conceiving, from the Indian’s presence, that the young man came in triumph 
to accept her acknowledged love, she stood proudly and haughtily awaiting 
his coming. He saw this, and his whole manner was even more despon- 
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dent and deferential than usual. Cary felt that the Indian had not betrayed!| 
her. | 


«I come, Miss Wharton,” said Edward, “ to bid you good-by. I am weary || 
of Texas, and wish to return at once to the United States. The charm which’ 
has bound me here so long was last night rudely broken.” | 


the criminal code, and too much praise cannot be bestowed upon Sir Robert 
Peel for his exertions in this behalf. To her Majesty’s commissioners, also, 
some thanks are due for the labour they have expended with a view to the con- 
solidation and codification of the various statues. Their labours. however, have 
not hitherto been very largely productive, The excellent object of simplifying 


« Edward Knox,” said Cary, with an affectation of solemnity, “I have a our criminal laws still remains to be accomplished, and so long as it does so, 
wr mind, in revenge for being called rude, to say Good-by, God bless you. ‘so long will it be obnoxious to the censures which are not unsparingly heaped 


t,” added the arch girl, blushing, and gently bowing her head, I will say, | 
Don’t go, Edward. If you do, you will leave one sad heart behind.” 
“Cary,” cried the young man, “ may I” 
“Don’t interrupt, sir. It is of no use my disguising from myself that. 
you love me ; and that you are not mdffierent to me, I am afraid yonder red.) 
skin can prove too clearly for me to deny it.” 
« Cary,” again cried the lawyer, who was so overcome, as to be anything! 
but fit for a cross-examination, “ to what do I owe this happiness ?” 
“To Heaven, Edward, if it be happiness, which in one night has changed me, 
and made of a giddy girl a woman. Listen.” And in a few rapid sentences 
she told her night’s adventures, to which Edward Knox listened with gravity | 
and pain, until his friend Stooping Hawk was introduced, when he could not! 
forbear a smile. 1] 
“ At what do you laugh, dear Edward ?” said Cary Wharton. 
‘ At the Indian, dear Cary. He loves me as a brother; and I am quite sure! 
intended, for my advantage, to wring from you an acknowledgment of affection|| 
to be used against you. Well, I must confess, though it was a strange proceed. 
ing, we have both much to thank him for.’ 
That day Edward Knox dined with Cary and her father, and after dinner 
‘ popped the question’ to the major, who, though he had an indistinct recollec- 
tion of having promised his daughter to some one else the night before, yet, as | 
Gary was on the present suitor’s side, he shook his future son-in-law’s hand, | 


upon it. 

Bat if our jurisprudence be in one respect too favourable to the criminal, im 
another, as it appears to us, the balance is more than restored to its equilibrium, 
If. in the process of investigation, justice leans too much to the side of mercy, 
the inquiry once over, she quickly repents of her excessive leniency, and is 
careful to justify her ways by a rigorous severity. The accused, if he is not 
lucky enough to avail himself of the thousand avenues of escape that are open 
during the progress of his trial, must abandon all hope of further consideration, 
and look to undergo a punishment, of which the full extent cannot be estima- 
ted by any human sagacity. Once condemned, he ceases to be an object of 
care or solicitude, except so far as these are necessary to preserve his life and 
restrain his liberty. ‘Through crime he has forfeited all claim upon the foster- 
ing care of the state. He is an alien and an outcast, and has no pretence for exe 


|pecting anything but misery. 


Surely there is something vindictive in all this—something not quite consistent 
with the calm and unimpassioned administration of Justice. The first impression 
any man of ordinary humanity must be very much against a system which fosters 
and encourage such a state of things. We believe that those first impressions would 
be confirmed by inquiry ; and it is our purpose in the present article briefly to 


‘state the reason for our belief. 


The treatment of criminals under sentence of imprisonment must now be well 
known to the puplic. Repeated discussion and innumerable writings have ren- 


and expressed himself highly delighted. About a month after, Major Wharton dered it familiar to everybody. A man is condemned to undergo, let us say , 


and Mr. and Mrs. Edward Knox started for Yorktown, Massachusetts, having. 
sold all they had in Texas, and Edward realised the picture of his reception on, 
his return. Nor was he any the less welcome because he brought with him a): 
wife. He at once, from his wealth and talents, took a high position; and we) 
have no doubt, whenever a vacancy occurs, will be returned to Congress, there) 
to make his eloquence and sound sense available ‘The Stooping Hawk return- 
ed to Upper Texas, where Edward has promised to visit him often, when he 
can find time for a shooting excursion. With regard to the rival, we should not) 
have given publicity to this narrative but from reading the following lines in the! 
official record of the battle of Palo Alto—* Killed before the enemy, Captain) 
Paul Dalton, volunteer.’ 

It will be seen that Cary Wharton suffered not in the end for her fault. But’ 
her escape was narrow; and but for one of those Providential occurrences which, 
happen at times, her punishment’ would have indeed been terrible. The bright-| 
est charm of woman is truth and candour, and coquetry is but another word for} 
deceit and falsehood. 


THE LAW AND ITS PUNISHMENTS. 


three years’ incarceration in a jail. A portion of the time is to be spent in 
hard labour. He commences his imprisonment with no other earthly object than 
to get through it with the least possible amount of suffering. Enployment, 
which might, under better circumstances, be a pleasant resource, is distasteful 
to him because it is productive of no benefit to himself. The hours that are 


‘unemployed are passed in company with others as bad as, or worse than, him- 


self. They amuse themselves by recounting the history of their lives, their 
hairbreadth escapes, their successful villanies. Each profits by the experience 
of the whole number, and stores it in his memory for future guidance. Every 
good impulse is checked, and every better feeling stifled in the birth. There is 


‘no room in a jai! for the growth of virtue; the atmosphere is not congenial to 


its developement. The prisoner, well disposed, cannot choose but listen to 
the debasing talk of those with whom he is compelled to associate. Should he 
resist the wicked influence for a while, he can hardly do so long. The poison 
will work. By little and little it insinuates itself into the mind, and vitiates all 
the springs of good. In the end, he yields to the irresistable force of continued 
bad example, and becomes as bad as the worst. 

But let us believe for an instant, that one prisoner has resisted the ill effects 


| of wicked association—let us suppose him to have escaped the contamination 


It is no uncommon boast in the mouth of Englishmen, that the system of ju-| of a jail, tv have received no morta! hurt from bad example, to be untainted by 
risprudence under which they have the happiness to live, is the most perfect!'the corrupting atmosphere of congregated vice—in short, to return into the 
the world has ever seen. Having its foundation in those cabalistic words, world at the end of his imprisonment a better man than he was at its com- 
* Nullus liber homo,” &c., engraved with an iron pen upon the tablets of the| mencement. Let us suppose all this, although the supposition, it must be con- 
constitution by the barons of King John, the criminal law, in their estimation,| fessed, is unsupported by experience, and directly in the teeth of probability. 
has been steadily improved by the wisdom of successive ages, until, in the He sallies forth from his prison, full of good resolutions, and determined to win 
present day, it has reached a degree of excellence which it were rashness to’ the character of an honest man. Perhaps he has a small sum of money which 
suppose can by any human sagacity be surpassed. Under the protecting influ-| helps him to reach a part of the country most distant from the scene of his dis- 
ence, society reposes in security ; under its just, but merciful administration,, grace. He seeks for work, and is fortunate enough to obtain it. For a short 
the accused finds every facility for establishing his innocence, and is allowed!'time. all goes well with him. He is industrious and sober, and gains the good- 
the benefit of every doubt that ingenuity can suggest to rehut the probability will of his employer. He is confirmed in his good intentions, and fancies that 
of guilt ; before its sacred tribunals, the weak and the powerful, the poor and his hopes of regaining his position in society are about to be realized. Vain 
the rich, stand in complete equality ; under its impartial sentence, all who'bopes! Rumour is busy with his fame. His fellow-labourers begin to look 
merit punishment are alike condemmed, without respect of any antecedents of coldly onhim. ‘he master does not long remain in ignorance. The discharged 
rank, wealth or station. In such a system, no change can take place without convict) is charged with his former degradation, and made to suffer again the 
injury, for it is (not to speak irreverently) a system of perfection. | consequences of a crime he has well and fully expiated. His brief hour of 

This is the dream of many—for we must characterize it rather as a dream prosperity is over, He is cast forth again upon the world, denied the means of 
than a deliberate conviction. Reason, we fear. has but little to do with the gaining an honest livelihood, with nothing before him but starvation or a jail. 
opinions of those who hold that English jurisprudence has no need of reform. | What wonder should he choose the latter! Goaded by despair, or stimulated 

The praises which are so lavishly bestowed upon our criminal law may be, to by hunger, he yields to the first temptation, and commits a crime which places 
a great extent, just; but it is to be doubted whether they are altogether judi. him again within prison walls. It is his second conviction. He is a marked 
cious. It is true that in no other system of jurisprudence throughout the civi- man. He were more than mortal if he escaped the deteriorating effects of re- 
lized world, or among the nations of antiquity, has there existed, or is there so|'peated association with the hardened and the vicious. His future career is cer- 
tender a regard for the rights of the accused. In Germany, the wretch who tain. He falls from bad to worse, and ends his life upon the scaffold 
falls under suspicion of the law is subjected to a tedious and inquisitorial exain-| We have imagined, for the sake of argument, a case which, in one of its fea- 
ination, with a view to elicit from his own lips the proof, and even the confes-) tures, is unfortunately of very rare occurrence. Criminals seldom, perhaps ne- 
sion of guilt. This mental torture, not to speak of the imprisonment of the ‘ver, leave a jail with the slightest inclination to a course of honesty. Their 
body, may be protracted for years, and even for life. In France, the facts con- downward progress, when they have once been exposed to the contamination 
nected with an offence are published by authority, and circulated throughout of a prison life, may be calculated almost with certainty. No sooner is the 
the country, to be greedily devoured by innumerable lovers of unwholesome ex-) term of their imprisonment expired, than they step forth into the world, eager to 
citement ; and not the simple facts alone, but a thousand incidental circumstan- recommence the old career of systematic villany. Good intentions, and the de- 
ces connected with the birth, parentage, and education, and all the previous life sire of doing well, are almost always strangers to their breasts. But should 
of the supposed offender, making in the whole a romance of considerable inter- they perchance, be alive to better things, and be moved by wholesome impul- 
est and possessing an attraction beyond the ordinary tales which fill the /ewi/-|\ses, what an awful responsibility rests upon those who, by individual acts, or by 


' leton of a ee. In England, the position of the accused is widely differ- pernicious system, check and;‘render abortive the efforts of a dawning 
the e 


ent. We avoi rrors and the tyranny of our neighbours; but have we virtue! Inthe case we have supposed, there is doubtless much that must 
fallen into the opposite extreme? Our magistrates scrupulously caution pri-| be laid to the score of human nature. Men will not easily be persuaded, that 
soners not to say anything that may criminate themselves. Everything that au-| he who has once made a greivous lapse from the path of honesty, will not be 
thority can effect by means of advice, which, under the circumstances, is equi-| ever prone to repeat the offence. None but the truly charitable (an infinitesi- 
valent to comiuand, is carefully brought forward to prevent a confession. And mal portion of every community) will expose themselves tofthe risk of employ- 
if, in spite of checks, warnings, and commands, the accused, overcome by the ing a discharged convict. But whilst this much evil is justly attributed to the 
of conscience, and urged by an irresistible impulse to disburden his soul) selfish cruelty of society, a much iarger share of blame attaches to the system 
of guilt, should perchance confess, the testimony is sometimes rejected upon which affords too plausible a pretext for such uncharitable conduct. It is not 
some technical point of law, which would seem to have been established for merely because a man has offended against the laws, and been guilty of what, 
the express purpose of defeating the ends of justice. Indeed, the technicalities in legal parlanee, may be a simple misdemeanor, that he is regarded with suspi- 
which surround our legal tribunals have been, until very lately, and are all still,| cion and treated with igaominy ; but much more, because he has been confined 
in too many instances, most strangely favourable to the escape of criminals.| m a jail, and exposed to all the pernicous influences which are known to be rife 
The idlest quibbles, most offensive to common sense, and utterly disgraceful within its walls. It is deemed a thing incredible, that a man can issue from a 
in acourt of criminal investigation, have at various times been allowed as valid hot-bed of corruption, and not be himself corrupt. To have undergone a term 
pleas in defence of the most palpable crimes. Many a thief has escaped on the! of imprisonment, is very generally thought to be equivalent to taking a degree 
ground of some slight and immaterial misdescription of the stolen article, such in infamey. On the system, therefore, rests much of the blame which would 
as a horse instead of a mare, a cow instead of an ox, a sheep for a ewe, and so otherwise attach to the world’s charity ; to its account mnst be charged every 
on. True, these absurdities exist no longer but others still remain, less ridicu- subject who might have been saved, and who, through despair, is lost to the ser- 
lous perhaps, but not less ebstructive of the course of justice, and quite as per-/ vice of the state. 
nicious in their example. Great and beneficial changes have been eflected in|) The evils we have described are patent and notorious ; the enly question, 
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therefore, that arises is, whether they are inevitable and inherent in the nateoel 

of things, or whether they may be avoided by greater care and an improved| 

system. Before entering upon this question, it many be well to notice! 

briefly the various opinions that are entertained concerning the proper 

end and aim of criminal punishment. We take for granted, that in every com-| 

munity, under whatever political constitution it may exist and be associated, 
the sole object of criminal /aw is the peace and security of society. With re- 
gard to the means by which this object may be best attained, or, in other words, 
with regard to the whole system of jurisprudence, from a preventive police}| 
down to the discipline of jails and the machinery of the scaffold, a great di- 
versity of sentiment must naturally be expected. The pure theorist and the} 
subtle disciple of Paley, maintain that the proper, nay, the sole object of pun-| 
ishment should be the prevention of crime. The philanthropic enthusiast, and) 
the man of strict religious feeling, reject all other motives save only that of] 
reforming the criminal. The dispassionate inquirer, the practical man, and he 
who has learned his lessons in the school of experience, take a middle course, 
though inclining a little to the theory of Paley. They hold that, whilst the | 
amount, and to some extent the quality, of punishment should be settled and) 
defined chiefly with a view to prevent the increase of crime by the deterring 
effect of fear, yet the details ought, if possible, to be so managed as in the end’ 
to bring about the reformation of the prisoner. We have no hesitation in, 
avowing, that this last opinion is ourown. There is an arguinent in its favour, 
which the most rigid disciple of the pure * prevention” theory must recognize. 
immediately as one of his own most valued weapons. The “ peace and secu- 
rity” are his watchwords. ‘They are ours also But whilst, in his opinion, the 
only way to produze the desired result is by a system of terrorism, such as will 
deter from the perpetration of erime, we believe that a careful solicitude con- 
cerning the moral conduct of the criminal during his imprisonment, and an anx- 
ious endeavour to instruct and improve his mind, by enforcing good habits, and 
taking away bad example, would be found equally powerful in their operation 
upon the well-being of society For although it is a lamentable fact, that the 
number of our criminals is always beiag kept up to its full complement, by the 
addition of juvenile offenders, so that it would be vain to indulge a hope, with-. 
out cutting off the feeding-springs, of materially diminishing our criminal pop-) 
ulation ; yet it isequally true that the most desperate and dangerous offenders, 
are they who have served their apprenticeship in jails, and there accomplished, 
themselves in all the various devices of ingenious wickedness. It is these, 
who give the deepest shade to the calendar of crime, and work incalculable mis- 
chief both in and out of prison, by instructing the tyros in all the most subtle 
varieties of villany. Toreform such men may seem an arduous, perhaps an. 
impossible task ; but it is far less arduous, and certainly not impossible, to pre- 
vent their becoming the hardened ruffians which we have, without exaggeration, 
described them. 
The plan which has most largely and most deservedly attracted public at- 


For this purpose he shall become a member of a small class of six or eight, 
these classes being capable of being separated from each other, just as indi- 
viduals are separated from individuals during the earlier stage, the members of 
each class to have a common interest, the marks earned or lost by each to count 
to the gain or loss of his party, not ofhimself exclusively. By this means, 
Captain Maconochie thinks prisoners will be rescued from the gregarious state 
of existence, which is, in truth, a selfish one, now incident to imprisonment in 
those jails to which the separate system is not applied, and will be raised into a 
social existence. Captain Maconochie is convinced, by experience, that much 
good feeling will be elicited among them in consequence of this change. Indo- 
lence and vice, which either prevent the prisoner from earning, or compel him 
to forfeit his marks, will become unpopular inthe community ; and industry and 
good conduct, as enabling him to acquire and preserve them, will,on the con- 
trary, obtain for him its approbation. On much experience, he asserts that no 
portion of his modus operandi is more effective than this, by which, even in the 
depraved community of Norfolk Island, he s»cceeded, in a wonderfully short 
time, in giving an upward direction to the public opinion of the class of prison- 
ers themselves.” 

Captain Maconochie’s system may be divided into two distinct and very dif- 
ferent parts ; namely, the general principles and the details. Concerning the 
latter, we aré unwilling to hazard an opinion, deeming them peculiarly a matter 
of experiment, and incapable of proof or refutation by any other test than ex- 
perience. But principles are universal, and, if true, may always be supported 
by argument, and strengthened by discussion ; those of the Mark System, we 
think, will bear the application of both. No one possessed of the smallest ex- 
perience of the human mind, will deny that it is utterly impossible to inculcate 
and fix good habits by a process which is continually distasteful to the patient. 
With regard to labour, which is compulsory and unproductive, the labourer, so 
far from becoming habituated to it, loathes it the more the longer he is obliged 
to continue it. Such labour, moreover, has no good effect upon the mind ; it 
produces uothing but disgust and discontent. A similar result is produced upon 
the body under similar circumstances. Exercise is only beneficial when taken 
with a good will, and enjoyed with a zest : a man who should walk but two or 
three miles, grumbling all the way, would be as tired at the end as though he 
had walked twenty in a more contented mood. What, then, will some one say, 
are prisoners not to be punished at all ! Is everything to be made easy to them, 
and ingenuity taxed for devices to render their sentences agreeable, and take 
the sting from imprisonment ! The answer is ready. ‘Che law is not vindictive, 
and does not pretend to inflict suffering beyond what is necersary for the securi- 
ty of society. The thief and the homicide cannot be allowed to go at large. 
They must either be sent out of the country, or shut up within it. By some 
means or other, they must be deprived of the power of inflicting further injury 
upon their fellow-creatures. But how long are they to be cut off from the 
world? For a time fixed and irrevocable, and irrespective of subsequent good 


tention, is that of Captain Maconochie, known by the name of the “ Mark||conduct, or reformation of character, or auy other consideration than only the 


System.” Captain Maconnochie was superintendant of the penal establishment, 


at Norfolk Island, where he had constantly about 2000 prisoners under his, 
eommand. ‘This office he held for eight years, and had, consequently, the, 


magnitude of the original offence? Surely neither reason nor humanity can 
approve such a doctrine ; for does it not, in fact, involve the very principle 
which our law repudiates, namely, the principle that its punishments are vin- 


most favourable opportunity of observing the practical working of the old sys-'|dictive ’ If a mansteals a horse, and is condemned to three years’ imprison- 


tem. Finding it to be defective, and injurious in every particular, he tried,, 


ment, be compelled to undergo the whole sentence, without reference to his 


with certain unavoidable modifications, a plan of his own, which, as he asserts, |conduct under confinement, this surely is vengeance, and not what it assumes 


succeeded beyond his expectation. Having thus proved its practicability in | 
Norfolk Island, and satisfied himself of its advantages, he wishes now to intro | 


to be, a punishment proportioned to the necessity of the case. It is, no doubt, 
proper that a criminal should be condemned to suffer some loss of liberty, more 


duce it into England; and, with a view of obtaining a favourable hearing and jor less, according to the nature of his delinquency, and aminimum should al- 


efficient support, he has procured it to be referred to a committee of the, 


ways be fixed ; but it seems equally proper, and consistent with acknowledged 


Society for Promoting the Amendment of the Law.” ‘The committee have’ principles, that a power should reside somewhere of diminishing the maximum, 
reported in its favour; and their report, which is said to have been drawn up by |and where more advantageously than in the criminal himself? If the motives 


the learned Recorder of Birmingham, contains so concise and clear a statement, 
of the Captains plan, that we take leave to extract a portion of it :— 
Captain Maconochie’s plan,” says Mr. M. D. Hill, had its origin in his) 
experience of the evil tendency of sentences for a time certain, and of fixed! 
tuitous jail rations of food. ‘These he p.actically found opposed to the re- 
formation of the criminal. A man under a time-sentence looks exclusively to) 
the means of beguiling that time. He is thereby led to evade labour, and to. 
seek opportunities of personal gratification, obtained, in extreme cases, even in) 
ways most horrible. His powers of deception are sharpened for the purpose ;, 
even when unable to offend in act, he seeks in fancy a gratification, by | 


which govern the world at large, and operate upon men in ordinary life, to make 
them frugal and industrious, and to keep them honest, can be brought to bear 
upon the isolated community of a jail, why should they not? The object is 
humane ; not injurious, but, on the contrary, highly beneficial to society ; and 
not opposed to any established rule of law or general policy. We can con- 
ceive no possible argument against it, save that which we have already noticed, 
and, we trust, satisfactorily. 

It is worthy of notice, as being calculated to satisfy the scruples of those 
who may be alarmed at the introduction of what they imagine a novel princi- 
ple into our criminal jurisprudence, tha’ this, the main feature of the Mark Sys- 


4 gloating over impure images. At the best, his life stagnates, no proper object) jtern, is not new. It Is sanctioned by long usage in our penal settlements. In 
if of pursuit being presented to his thoughts. And the a!lotment of fixed gratui-| the Australian colonies, a man under sentence of transportation for years or for 
i tous rations, irrespective of conduct or exertion, further aggravates the evil, by life inay, by his own conduct, both shorten the duration and mitigate the severi- 
t removing even the minor stimulus to action, furnished by the necessity of pro- |ty of his punishment. By industry, by a peaceable demeanour, by the exercise 
| curing food, and by thus directly fostering those habits of improvidence which, |of skill and ingenuity acquired in better times, he may obtain advantages which 
ps even more than determined vice, lead to crime. we not accorded to others. By a steady continuance in such behaviour, he may 
* In lieu of sentences to imprisonment or transportation, measured thus by acquire the privilege of working for himself, and enjoying the produce of his 
months or years, Captain Maconochie recommends sentences to an amount of |labour. In the end, he may even be rewarded by a free pardon. If all these 
| labour, measured by a given number of marks, to be placed to the debit of the | things may be done in Australia, why not also in England! Surely there is 
convict, in books to be kept for the purpose. This debit to be from time to more to be said on behalf of convicts sentenced to imprisonment than for those 


. time increased by charges made in the same currency, for all supplies of food) |sentenced to transportation. If our sympathy, or, to speak more correctly, our 


and clothing, and by any fines that may be imposed for misconduct. The dura-| mercy, is to be inversely to the enormity of the offence, then the English pris- 

| tion of his sentence will thus be made to depend on three circumstances.|,oner is most entitled to our regard. It1s possible that the transportation sys- 

if First, The gravity of the original offence, or the estimate made by the judge |tem may be wrong, but, at least, let us be consistent. “ 
, of the amount of discipline which the criminal ought to undergo before he is| It is not necessary that Captain Maconochie’s plan should be adopted in ez- 

iG restored to liberty. This regulates the amount of the original debit. Second, |/enso, to the immediate and active subversion of the ancient system. We may 

{ The zeal, industry, and effectiveness of his labour in the works allotted to him feel our way. ‘I’here is no reason whv a single prison should not be set apart, 

j which furnish him with the means of payment, or adding from time to time to/|or, if necessary, specially constructed, forthe purpose of applying the test of 

the credit side of his account. And, /’hird, his conduct in confinement. If |practice to the new theory. A short act might be passed, empowering the 

A: well conducted, he will avoid fines ; and if economical in food, and such other, |judges to inflict labour instead of time-sentences—of course, within a certain 

i tifications as he is permitted to purchase with his marks, he will keep down] limit as tonumber. Captain Maconochie himself might be entrusted with 

q e amount of his debits. the superintendence of the experiment, in order to avoid the possibility of a 

. « By these means, Captain Maconochie contends, that a term of imprison-| suspicion that it had not received a fair trial. If, with every reasonable advan- 

a ment may be brought to bear a close resemblance to adversity in ordinary life, tage, the scheme should eventually proye impracticable, then, of course, it will 
which being deeply felt, is carefully shunned ; but which, nevertheless, when |sink into oblivion, and be consigned to the limbo of impossible theories. The 

a encountered in a manful spirit, improves and elevates the character. All the, country will have sustained no loss, save the insignificant expense of the model 

ia objects of punishment will be thus attamed. There will be continued destitu-| machinery. 

qi tion, unless relief is sought by exertion, and hence there will be labour and suf-| Cousidering the whole subject—its inportance, its difficulty, the novelty of 

fering ; but, with exertion, there will be not only the hope, but the certainty of the yopenst amendments, and their inagnitude—we are disposed to agree with 
reeovery—whence there will be improvement in good habits, and right thinking.||the learned Recorder of Birmingham, that « the plan is highly deserving of no- 

q And the motives put into operation to produce effort and economy, being also |tice.” Objections, of course, might be made in abundance, over and above 

i of the same character with those in ordinary life, will advantageeusly prepare those we have thought proper to notice. ‘These, however, may be all reduced 
the prisoner for their wholesome action on him after his discharge. |\to one, namely, that the scheme is impracticable. That it may prove so, we 

“The only other distinctive feature in Captain Maconochie’s system is, his \do not deny ; nor could any one, with a grain of prudence, venture to deny it, 

proposal that, after the prisoner had ed through a term of probation, to be||seeing how many promising projects are daily failing, not through their own.in- 

measured not by lapse of time, but by his conduct as indicated by the state of trinsic defects, but through miscalculation of opposing forces. ‘The test of the 

bis account, he be advanced from separate confinement into a social state.| Mark System, we repeat, must be experi . All that we seek to establish 
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in its favour is the soundness of its principles. Of these we do not hesitate to! 
avow a perfect approval ; and, in doing so, we do not fear being classed among’ 
the disciples of the new school of pseudo-philanthrophy, whose Academy is 
Exeter Hall, and whose teachers are such men as Lord Nugent and Mr. Fox. 
It is quite possible to feel compassion for the guilty, and a solicitude for their 
temporal as well as eternal welfare, without elevating them inte the dignity of 
martyrs, and fixing one’s attention upon them, to the neglect of their more 
honest and less protected neighbours. It is no uncommon thing to hear com | 
parisons drawn between the conditions of the prisoner and the pauper—between 
the abundant nourishing food of the former, and the scanty meagre rations of, 
the latter! ‘There is no doubt that better fare is provided in a jail than in | 
work-house. Good reasons, perhaps, may be given for the distinction, but in 
appearance it is horribly unjust. No system which proposed to encourage it 
would everreceive our approbation The Mark System is adverse to the pam-. 
pering of criminals. It seeks to enforce temperance and frugality, both by posi-, 
tive rewards, and by punishing gluttony and indulgence. Its object is the im- 
provement, not of the physical, but the moral condition of the prisoner. His 
mind, not his body, is its especial care—a prudent, humane, we will even say, a 
ious care! Visionary it may be, though we think not—absurd it can never 
» except in the eyes of those to whom the well-being of their fellow creatures 
is matter of indifference, and who, too frivolous to reflect, or too shallow to pene- 
trate the depths of things, seek to disguise their ignorance and folly under cover, 
of ridicule. To such we make no appeal. But to the many really humane and 
sensible persons who are alive to the importance of the subject, we recommend 
a deliberate examinatian of the Mark System. 


ANECDOTES OF ENGLISH LORD CHANCELLORS. 
The Lives of Lord Chancellors, 4c. of England. By John Lord Campbell. 
(Second Series.) Vols. 1V. and V. 8vo. John Murray. 
Another introduction ; a pretty voluminous one of nearly 1400 pages, and 
as the ancient Pistol has it, to be shewn in with pauca verba, very few words. 
From the revolution, 1688, and Lord Commissioner Maynard, to Lord Thurlow 
of our own age, Lord Campbell has passed before us his likenesses of Trevor, 
Somers, Wright, Cowper, Harcourt, Macclesfield, King, Talbot, Hardwicke, 
Northington, Camden, Yorke and Bathurst. Ifthere be a tinge of colouring 
from the artist’s Whig principles aud views, it is only to be noted as we survey 
the gallery ; and ifthere be a slight sub-current of self-reference, as if Ego 
were the standard by which to try others, it is only human nature ; and chan- 
cellors, keepers, and judzes, with all their wigs, robes, and paraphernalia, are, 
but men after all. 
“« Trevor lived” after his tinal retirement, says our author, “ vesy privately, 
and found his chief delight in accumulating money. He became so great an 
economist, that he even grudged a glass of wine toapoor relation. It is re- 
corded of him, that ‘ he had dined by himself one day at the Rolls, and was 
drinking his wine quietly, when his cousin, Roderie Lloyd, was unexpectedly 
introduced to him from a side door : + You rascal,’ said his honour to the ser-, 
vant, *‘ and you have brought my cousin, Roderie Lloyd, Esquire, Prothonotary, 
of North Wales, Marshal to Baron Price, &c. &c. &c., up my hack stairs. Take} 
my cousin, Roderic Lloyd, Esquire, Prothonotary of North Wales, Marshal to 


‘Mob.— How slecpy the lords are !'—2nd Mob.—‘ No wonder; they rise se 
early.” 

+ Thave heard the late Lord Holland several times say, that considerable 
abilities are not well adapted to the chair of the House of Commons ; for all 
the Speakers in his time had been pronounced * excellent,’ except Lord Gren- 
ville ; and he failed, although the only clever man among them. ° ni 

“ Thurlow was not ill-natured in conversation ; and Johnson was considered 
a more terrible opponent. Craddock, who knew both intimately, says : ‘ I was 
always more afraid of Johnson than of Thurlow; for though the latter was some- 
times very rough and coarse, yet the decisive stroke of the former left a mor- 
tal wound behind it.’ According to the fashion still prevailing in his time, he 
jused to have long symposiac sittings after dinner, during which his wit was 
stimulated by the brisk circulationof thebottle. ‘ In the afternoon of life, con- 
viviality, wine, and society unbent his mind. It was with Mr. Rigby, Lord 
Gower, Lord Weymouth, Mr. Dundas, and a few other select friends, that he 
threw off his constitutional severity." Though by no means subject to the 
charge of habitual intemperance, yet from oceasional indulgence he so:metimes 
found himself in scenes which, according to our sober notions, were not very fit 
fora chancellor. + Returning, by way of frolic,’ relates Sir Nathaniel Wraxe 
all, + very late at night, on horseback, to Wimbledon from Addiscombe, the 
seat of Mr. Jenkinson, near Croydon, where the party had dined, Lord Thurlow, 
the chancellor, Pitt, and Dundas, found the turnpike-gate, situated between 
Tooting and Streatham, thrown open. Being elevated above their usual pru- 
dence, and having no servant near them, they passed through the gate at a brisk 


| pace, without stopping to pay the toll, regardless of the remonstrances and 


threats of the turnpike-man, who, running after them, and believing them to 
belong to some highaawmsen who had recently committed some depredation on 
that road, discharged the contents of his blunderbuss at their backs. Happily 
he did no injury.’ 

“There are a few of Thurlow’s pointed sayings handed down to us, but I sus- 
pect that even a Boswell could not have supported for him the reputation he 
enjoyed in his own time. Inthe Duchess of Kingston's case, two learned doc- 
tors of the civil law pouring forth heavily much recondite lore, having gravely 
argued that the sentence of the Ecclesiastical Court, annulling her first marriage, 
was decisive in her favour,—the Attorney General was pleased to remark, that 
‘the congress of twocivilians from Doctors’ Commons always reminded him of 
the neted observation of Crassus, Mirari se quod Harusp-x Haruspicem sine 


_risu adspicere posset.’ In the debates on the regency, a prim peer, remarkable 


for his finical delicacy and formal adherence to etiquette, having cited pompous- 
ly certain resolutions, which he said had been passed by a party of noblemen 


and gentlemen of great distinction at the Thatched House Tavern, the lord 


chancellor, in adverting to these, said, ‘ As to what the noble lord in the red 
ribbon told us that he had heard at the alchouse Such strokes or coarse 
jocularity tell more certainly in either House than the play of the iost refined 
‘wit.—Even when in administration, he affected to laugh freely at official men 
and practices. Thus, when on the woolsack, having mentioned some public 
functionary whose conduct he intimated that he disapproved, he thought fit to 
add, * But far be it from me to express any blame of any official person, what- 
ever may be my opimion ; for that I well know would be sure to bring down 
upon ine a panegyric on his character and his services !'—Lamenting the great 


Baron Price, &c. &c. &c. ; take him instantly back down my back stairs and) difficulty he had in disposing of a high legal situation, he described hiunself as 
bring him up my front stairs.’ Roderic in vain remonstrated ; and while he long hesitating between the intemperance of A and the corruption of B, but 
was conveyed down the back stairs, and up the front stairs, the bottle and glasses, nally preferrmg the man of bad temper. Afraid lest he should hive been sup- 
were removed by his honour, —some law books and papers taking their place. posed to have admitted the existence of pure moral worth, he added,—* Not 
On another occasion he behaved kindly to this same cousin, having an opportu.) ut that there was ad—d deal of corruption in A’s intemperance '—Happening 
nity of doing so without incurring any expense. ‘ Roderic was returning ra '° be at the British Museum oe Townley Marbles, when a person caine 
ther elevated from his club one night, and ran against the pump in Chancery ' and announced the death of Mr. Pitt, T hurlow was heard to say, >a d—d 
Lane. Conceiving somebody had struck him, he drew, and made a lunge at the, 00d hand at turning a period !’ and no more. The following anecdote was 

mp. The sword entered the spout, and the pump, being crazy, fell down. related by Lord Eldon : + After dinner, one day, when nobody was present but 

oderic concluded he had killed his man ; left his sword in the pump, and re-| Lord Kenyon and inyself, Lord Thurlow said, + Taffy, I decided a cause this 
treated to his old friend’s house at the Rolls. There he was concealed by the) ™0rning, and I saw from Scott's face that he doubted whether | was right.’ 
servants for the night. In the morning his honour, having heard the story, came| !hurlow then stated his view of the case, and Kenyon instantly said, * Your 
himself to deliver him from his consternation and confinement in the coa!-hole.”| decision was quite night.’ * What say you to that !’ asked the chancellor. I 
I find only one political anecdote of him after his retirement. He was so in-| said, ‘I did not eaeyys to form a judgment upon a case in which they both 
censed by the promotion to the primacy of Tillotson, whom he considered a agreed. But I think a fact has not been mentioned which may be material.” I 
low-churchman, that passing him one day near the House of Lords, he could not) #8 about to state the fact and my reasons. Kenyon, however, broke in upon 
refrain from muttering, loud enongh to be heard by the object of his spleen, « J) ™e?, and with some warmth stated that I was always so obsinate, there was 
hate a fanatic in lawn sleeves.’ ‘ And I,’ retorted the primate, ‘ hate a knave 20 dealing with me. + Nay,” interposed Thurlow, ‘ that’s not fair. You, Taffy, 
in any sleeves.’ Sir John Trevor, being near eighty years of age, at last died, 4f¢ obstinate, and give no reasons _ you, Jack Scott, are obstinate too : but then 
on the 20th of May, 1717, at his house in Chancery Lane, and was buried in| ¥" give your reasons, and d—4d bad ones they are!’ Thurlow having heard 
the Rolls Chapel. The unfortunate obliquity of his vision is perceptible in the, ‘hat Kenyon had said to a party whohad threatened to appeal from his decision, 
portraits and prints we have of hiin, and made the wags assert that ‘ Justice) by filing a bill in Chancery, « Go into Chancery then : ahi in malam rem I — 


was blind, but at the Rolls Equity was now seen to squint.’ While in the 
chair, as speaker, two members in different parts of the House were often equal- 
ly confident of having ‘ caught his eye.’” 

And this quotation suggests to us that as we have abjured the jaw and polities 
of the work before us, we may as well give our readers, what they could hard- 
ly expect, a selection of some of the anecdotes and facetie with which Lord 
é. relieves the dryness of these topics ; and we can find more uo where than in 
his biography of the burly ‘Thurlow, to whom, by the by, he evinces no great 
tenderness of construction. | 

*« Lord North at a city dinner, having announced the receipt of — 
of an advantage gained over the ‘ rebels,’ and being taken to task by Charles 
Fox and Colonel Barre, who were present, for applying such language to ‘ our 
fellow-subjects in America,’ exclaimed, with the inimitable talent for good-hu- 
moured raillery which distinguished him, ‘ Well, then, to please you, I will call 


them the gentlemen in opposition on the other side of the water.’—This has been! | 


told me as a traditionary anecdote not hitherto in print. * . @ 

« This reminds me of a Westminster Hall anecdote of Mr. Clarke, leader of 
the Midland Circuit—a very worthy lawyer of the oldschool. His client long 
refusing to agree to refer to arbitration a cause which judge, jury, and counsel 
wished to get rid of, he at last said to him, * You d—d infernal fool, if you do 
not immediately follow my lord’s recommendation, I shall be obliged to use, 
strong language to you.’—Once, in a council of the benchers of Lincoln’s Inn, 
he very conscientiously opposed our calling a Jew to the bar. I tried to point 
out the hardship to be imposed upon the you ntleman, who had been allow- 
ed tokeep his terms, and whose prospects in life would thus be suddenly blast- 
ed. ‘Hardship !’ said the zealous churchman, ‘ nohardship at all ; let him 
become a Christian, and bed—dtohim!!!—  * 

«« While Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Sheridan kept up some smart debates; 
in the House of Commons, upon the Westminster scrutiny and other subjects, 
the House of Lords usually only met to adjourn. Now was uttered the sarcasm) 
on their lordships, which may still be repeated.—Scene below the Bar. 1s¢ 


ithe next time he met the testy Chief Justice, he said, * ‘Taffy, when did you 
first think the Court of Chancery was such a mala res? | remember when you 
made a very good thing of it.’ Pepper Arden, whom he hated and persecuted, 
having been made a Welsh judge by Pitt, and still continuing to practise at the 
Chancery bar, was arguing a cause against his boon companion, Graham, and 
‘something turning upon the age of a lady, who swore she was only forty-five, 
he said he was sure was more, and his antagonist looking dissent, he exclaime 
ed, so as to be heard by all present, * I'll lay you a bottle of wine of it.” ‘Thur- 
low did not swear aloud, but by an ejaculation and a frown called the unwary 
\counsel to a sense of the impropriety he had committed. Pepper Ardcen.— I 
beg your lordship's pardon : | really forgot where I was.’ Thurlow.—[ sup- 
pose, sir, you thought you were sitting on the bench in your own court, adimin- 
astering justice in Wales !’ 

| ** On the occasion of a public procession, the prince,*who had taken of- 
‘tence at something Thurlow had said or done, rudely stept in before the 

chancellor. Thurlow observed, ‘Sir, you have done quite right; | repre- 
sent your royal iather: majesty walks last. Proceed, sir.’ At Brighthelm- 
jstone the Prince of Wales, living with a gay set of frivolous young men, 
jwho displeased the ex-chancellor much, asked him frequently to dinner, 

jbut always met with an excuse. At last, walking in front of the pavilion 

in company with them, he met Lord Thurlow, and pressed him much to 

idine with him, saying, ‘You must positively name a day.’ Lord Thurlow 
jlooking at the party who were with the prince, said, ‘If I must name a day 

jor time, it shall be when your royal highness keeps better company.’ At 

‘another time Lord Thurlow had voluntarily given the prince some advice, 

which was far from being palatable. His royal highness was so angry, that 

ihe sent to him to say that in future Carlton-house gates would be shut 

against him. Lord Thurlow answered, ‘I am not surprised ; proffered fa- 

vours always stink.’ The prince, conscious of the ungenerous return he 

jnad made, acknowledged his error, and thev again became friends. The 

prince once sent Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt to the ex-chancellor, to ask his 

opinion respecting some difference in the royal family. ‘You may tell your 
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master,’ said Thurlow, ‘I shall not give him my opinion,’ ‘My lord,’ said 
Sir Thomas, ‘I cannot take that message to his royal highness.’ ‘Well, 


The gallant author has other qualities of the historian. His impartiality ap- 


‘pears to double advantage after the partizanship ef Sismondi—otherwise the 


then,’ said Lord Thurlow, ‘you may tell him from me, that if he can point) greatest of modern historians. Nor is he inferior to that writer in philanthropy. 


out one single instance in which he has followed my advice, I will give 
him my opinion on this matter.’ 

“In Thurlow’s time, the habit of profane swearing was unhappily so 
common that Bishop Horsley, and other right reverend prelates, are said 
not to have been entirely exempt from it; but Thurlow indulged in it to a 
degree that admits of no excuse. I have been told by an old gentleman, who 
was standing behind the woolsack at ‘he time that Sir [lay Campbell, then 
Lord Advocate, arguing a Scotch appeal at the bar in a very tedious man- 
ner, said, ‘I will noo, my lords, proceed to ny seevent pownt.’ ‘I'll be 
d—d if you do,’ cried Thurlow, so as to be heard by all present ; ‘this house 
is adjourned till Monday next,’ and off he scampered Sir James Mansfield, 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, used to relate, that while he and 
several other legal characters were dining with Lord Chancellor Thurlow, 
his lordship happening to swear at his Swiss valet when retiring from the 
room, the man returned, just put his head in, and exclaimed, ‘I vont be 


d—d for you, milor,’ which caused the noble host and all his guests to burst), 


out into a roar of laughter. From another valet he received a still more 
cutting retort. Having scolded this meek man for some time without re- 
ceiving any answer, he concluded by saying, ‘1 wish you were in hell.’ 
The terrified valet at last exclaimed, ‘1 wish I was, my lord! I wish I was ! 
Sir Thomas Davenport, a great nisi prius leader, had been intimate with 
Thurlow, and long flattered himself with the hopes of succeeding to some 
valuable appointment in the law, but several good things passing by, he lost 


his patience and temper along with them At last he addressed this laconic 
application to his patron:—‘THe JusticesHip oF CHESTER Is VA- 
CANT; AM I! To HAVE IT? and received the following laconic answer :— 
‘No, say G—! Kenyon sHALL HAVE 17! Having once got into a dis- 
pute with a Bishop, respecting a living of which the Great Seal had the al- 
ternate presentation, the bishop’s secretary called upon him, and said, ‘My 
Lord of —— sends his compliments to your lordship, and believes that the 
next turn to present to belongs to his lordship.’ Chancellor. ‘Give 
my compliments to his lordship, and tell him that I will see him d—d first 
before he shall present.’ Secretary. ‘This, my lord, is a very unpleasant 
message to deliver toa bishop.’ Chan. ‘You are right, it is so; there- 
fore tell the bishop that I will be d—d first before he shall present.”, With 
all his faults, it must ever be remembered to his honor that, by his own 
abilities alone, without flattery of the great, or mean compliances with the 
humors of others, he raised himself from obscurity to the highest dignity in 
the state ; that no one can ascribe his rise to reputed mediocrity, which is 
sometimes more acceptable than genius, and that for a period of forty years 
he not only preserved an ascendancy among distinguished lawyers, states. 
men, and orators, but that he was regarded with respect and esteem by em- 
inent poets, moralists, and divines. 

“‘ Thurlow became, in his retirement, a great reader of novels ; and in 
one instance, so interested was he in the plot, that he despatched his groom 
from Dulwich to London, after ten o’clock at night, for the concluding vo- 
lume, that he might know the fate of the heroine before trying to go to 
sleep. 

** When I first knew the profession, it would not have been endured that 
any one in a judicial situation should have had such a domestic establish- 
ment as Thurlow’s, but a majority of the judges had married their mistres 
ses. The understanding then was, that a man elevated to the bench, if he 
had a mistress, must either marry her or put her away. For many years 
there has been no necessity of such an alternative. The improvement in 
public morals, at the conclusion of the 18th century, may be mainly as- 
cribed to George III. and his queen, who, though being unable to lay down 
any violent rule, or to bring about any sudden change, they were obliged to 
wink at the irregularities of the lord chancellor, not only by their bright 
example, but by their well-directed efforts, greatly discouragee the profli 
gency which was introduced at the Restoiation, and continued, with little 
abatement, till their time.” 


NAPIER’S FLORENTINE HISTORY. 


Florentine History, from the Earliest Authentic Records to the Accession of 


Ferdinand the Third, Grand Duke of Tuscany. By Henry Edward Napier, 


e is the unflinching advocate of human rights. His sympathies are more with 
the governed than with governors. ‘here is in the higher transactions of men 
a glare which is only too apt to dazzle and to deceive ; but it falls harmless on 
‘the eye of Capt. Napier. Nor does he permit feelings or opinions of any kind 
to bias him in his estimate of men and things: a quality which will appear the 
more valuable when we remember that, with few exceptions, the great host of 
‘Italian writers have belonged to some one party, and have aggravated or sup- 
pressed, invented or adorned, according to their individual predilections, in 8 
‘degree scarcely to be found amongst historians of any other country. If we 
‘add that the author has long been personally familiar with the people whose 
‘history he writes, and with the country which they inhabit, it will be seen that 
he possesses many advantages for an undertaking like that the commeneement 
‘of which is now before us 
| A few lines descriptive of Florence may be quoted, to justify the commen- 
dation which we have bestowed on Capt. Napier’s manner of description :— 
,__* Florence is placed in the centre of ‘Tuscany between the hills of Montughi, 
jMonte Morello and Fiesole to the north ; and those of San Miniato, Sau Gior- 
\gio and Bellosguardo to the south. Seated ina spacious and fertile plain, it 
‘seems as if sume white and rocky mass had been dashed violently down, and 
|breaking through olivegroves and vineyards had promiscuously scattered its 
fragments on the soil ; so thick are the villas and hamlets that stud the coun- 
|try round. ‘To the north-east is the treble-peaked Fiesole, with its frowning 
jconvent and huge Etruscan walls ; the valley of Mugnone, a place made clas- 
pion by Boccaccio, divides it from Monte Morello and the neighbouring heights, 
lonce wooded, now brown and bare, the resort of herds and herdsmen. To the 
northwest, under the skirts of Monte Morello, lurks the city of Prato, one of 
the earliest Florentine conquest : further westward, Pistoia, the * City of Fac- 
\ttone’ and supposed memorial of Catiline’s defeat, is seen in dim perspective 
(melting in the softened features of its own romantic hills. Behind all, the 
rugged peaks of Carrara, Pelligrino and the Appaun Alps, break on the wes- 
tern sky ; while to the south-west the eye ranges over a succession of villa- 
studded heights rich in agrarian industry ; and far to the east, in a lofty recess 
lof no Apennines, sits the woody Vailombrosa, darkly contrasted with the gen- 
eral view.” 
| The rough accumulation in the following picture—which describes the storm 
and inundation that devastated Florence in 1333—may be quoted for the same 
|purpose :— 
te On the first of November 1333 the heavens seemed suddenly to open and 
pour down an incessant stream of water for ninety-six hours successively, not 
‘only without diminution but in augmented volume: continued sheets of fire 
with sharp and vivid flashes struck from the clouds, while peals of thunder bel- 
lowed through the gloom, darting bolt after bolt into the earth, and impressing 
on mankind the awful feeling of universal ruin. The natural and superstitious 
fears of the people were painfully excited, and all the church and convent bells 
were tolled to conjure the spirit of the storm: men and women were seen 
clambering on slender planks from roof to roof amidst falling tiles, erying aloud 
|for mercy with such an unusual din as almost to drown the deeper tones of dis 
tant thunder and realize the idea of chaos, or the infernal regions of their own 
great poet. The first burst of the Arno, even near its source, broke over rocks 
jand woods and banks and fields, and deluged the green plains of Casentino ; then 
sweeping in broad and spreading sheets over those of Arezzo flooded all the upper 
Val-d’Arno, and with mighty force bore off mills and barns and granaries in its 
lcourse, with every human habitation and all that it contained in itscourse, animate 
and inanimate like weightless things. ‘Trees were uprooted, cattle destroyed, men, 
‘women and children suffocated, the soil washed clean away, and the dark tor- 
rent thus unnaturally loaded came roaring down on Florence. The tribut 
|Sieve, after swamping its native vales, rushed madly down, with the soil of half 
a province on its wave, and swelled the bounding Arno: the Africa, the Men- 
‘sola, every common ditch, now changed to torrents, gave force and danger to 
the flood which rolled its angry surges towards the capital. On the fourth of 
November 1333 the whole plain of San Salvi was covered to the depth of 
twelve, sixteen, and even twenty feet ; the waters mounted high against wall 
and tower, and swept round Florence like the tide on a standard ship. For 
awhile the ramparts withstood this pressure; but presently the antiport of 


JaNuaRY 9, 


R.N. Vol. I. Moxon. | Santa Croce gave way; then the main gate, then the Porta Renaia ; and then, 

This is an important and, in some respects, remarkable book. First, in days night set in: but with it was heard the crash of falling towers and the onward 
like the present, it is remarkable for its amplitude. ‘Though containing between rush of the water which still unchecked swept wavy broad and cold, over the 
six and seven hundred pages of letter press, this, as the title announces, is but ill-fated town. ‘Two hundred and fifty feet of the walls had been crushed by 
the first of half a dozen volumes. ‘The author adopts the maxim of Lord Ba-| the enormous pressure ; the red columns of San Giovanni were half buried in 
con, that epitomes are but the “ corruptions and moths of history ;” and that) the flood ; it deluged the cathedral, encompassed the altar of Santa Croce, 
“ the use of them deserveth to be banished as all men of sound judgment have, measured twelve feet in the court of the Bargello, sapped the shrines of the 
confessed.” ‘ Can,” he asks, “the cheracter, manners and customs of a peo-| |Badia, covered almost all the rest of the city four feet eep, and even beat on 
ple, their laws, social state, physical comforts and moral condition be fairly or the first step of the public palace, the loftiest ground in Florence. The town 
usefully displayed in brief descriptions of political facts or military enterprises. beyond Arno was scarcely less submerged ; nearly a thousand feet of the ram- 
however agreeably related? Are not the former essential parts of history, parts fell, and the pier, then above Ponte Carraia, was entirely destroyed ; this 
and the latter rather the memoirs of a few leading individuals or particular fac-| brought instant ruin on the bridge itself which all except two arches was buried 
tions,—of vast importance to be known, but still only a part, and to the phi- in the wave; that of La Trinita quickly followed ; then the Ponte Vecchio, its 
losopher and philanthropist perhaps not the most instructive or affecting part of, shops and houses, gold and jewellery, went down in masses; Rubaconte stood 
national history?” Headds: “ short sketchy histories, whether profound or| in part, but the indignant waters overleaping a lateral arch, shattered the solid 
superficial, give a general notion of their subject; but bar our entrance into, quay and dashed against the palace-castle of Altafronte, and this with such fury 
the common spirit and characteristics of the people.” In all this we have, ere, as to bring down that solid mansion and most of the houses as far as Ponte Vec- 


now, expressed our concurrence. When cheap and brief publications first be- 
came the order of the day, we welcomed them as adapted to the circumstances 
of the people at large,—on the obvious principle that a small degree of Gen 

eral knowledge is preferable to no knowledge at all. But for such epitomes, 
thousands and tens of thousands of our countrymen would have no informa- 
tion whatever as to history or biography,—science or literature. But that such 
publications should entirely supersede more ample and elaborate works,—that 
the veteran student is expected to be satisfied with the humble intellectual fare 
designed for the tyro—is another matter altogether. On this account, we are 
disposed to look on the extensive nature of Capt. Napier’s ame with appro- 
bation. Neither are we ‘ess pleased with the qualifications which he brings to 
the execution of his tar's. ell versed in the interminable historic lore of Ita- 
ly—and especially of Florence—he exhibits, at the same time, vigour of man- 
ner, power of description, and solidity of reflection. If the pictures which he 
draws of men and scenes be sometimes rude, they are always faithful—and 
generally vivid in a degree which we should scarcely expect from a more pol- 
ished artist. ‘There is in such vigorous sketches a natural charm that pleases 
us better than the most highly furnished productions. More of nature and less 
of art—more of the subject and less of the writer—has long been our demand ; 
and in the volume before us it is answered. 


jchio in one continuous ruin. The statue of Mars, the rude witness of Buondel- 
monte’s death, tumbled headlong from its base into the tide below and disap- 
‘peared for ever ; this increased the public terror, for an ancient prophecy had 
ifortold that whenever that crumbling image should move or fall, Florence would 
be in danger. ‘The whole line of houses between the bridges, with many more 
on every side, next fell like the walls of Jericho before the sacred trumpets 
nothing but lightning and devastation met the eye ; nothing but hideous shrieks, 
the crash of houses, the roar of waters and dismal peals of thunder struck the 
ear ; in what this awful scene would have ended seemed evident, had not a 
startling crash with the fall of near nine hundred feet of the western ram 
opened a wider vent for the waters and saved Florence from destruction.” 


The character of the Tuscan people has varied with their external circum- 
stances. In the early ages of the republic, they were frugal, honest and ener- 
getic. Affected by the spreading luxury of Rome, at the decline of the Em- 
pire they had become a sharer in all its vices ; while they incurred the contempt 
jof the barbarians by their want of the redeeming quality (in barbarian estima- 
tion) of courage in battle. After the invasions of the Lombards, Hungarians, 
and other northern tribes who, in a century or two, began to mingle with the 
natives, their character rose more rapidly than it had fallen. Hence it was, as 


author observes, that Otho missed the luxurious effeminacy which his an- 
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1847. 
, i neaded, remouldered, as it were, |tempestuous day, for in that bloody moment was unchained the demon of Flor- 
pata! yes pwmaenye Raga, Bm race—a model somewhat rudely jentine discord ; the names of Guelph and Ghibeline were then for the first time 
blended, perhaps, but with bold features and commanding aspect :— |assumed by noble and commoner as the ery of faction ; and long after the orig- 
«« He found a warlike, fierce, and independent nobility that would suffer no inal cause of enmity had ceased they continued to steep all [taly in blood. 
foreign competitor in civil or military employments ; a race of gentlemen infe-| In all such communities there were sure to be private citizens too powerful 
rior in power as in rank, but equally determined ; chiefs who ruled their own for the public peace. These men were above the law ; and, what is worse, 
domains with absolute authority, and were continually exercised in arms. He ithey placed their friends, clients and dependents beyond its reach. Dante 
found those that sternly demanded a voice in the national assemblies ; men re | 4s well described the pernicious influence which such a state of things 
solved to interfere in the formation of those laws which they were required to must necessarily exercise over individual character,—to the sacrifice of patriot- 
obey, and who refused all taxation but what they themselves impose!. Jn the jism and public virtue of every kind. . "a 
inferior citizens he found similar energy, congenial spirit, and a strong deter-| Nor were the members of the same community more dangerously sensitive to 
mination to be free, with a union of heart and hand that finally accomplished it. |affronts at each other's hands than were adjacent cities. A lap dog set Flor- 
He found also the cities generally governed by Counts who were often prelates, ence and Pisa by the ears :— ory 
and being all Italians, not well affected to the empire.” oof Ful | “ It happened that a certain Roman cardinal invited the Florentine ambassa- 
To extend the privileges and augment the force of the municipalities, was \dors to his house where one of them struck with the beauty of a little dog be- 
the great object of the dynesty which Otho founded ; and it was systematically |!onging to their host begged it as a present; next day the Pisan ambassy was 
pursued by his Swabian successors. This, indeed, was the only prudent poli- feasted and the dog, already promised to the Florentine, attracted equal admi- 
ev for the emperor to adopt,—since it raised a powerful barrier against the war-| ration ; a similar request followed and the cardinal forgetting his previous en- 
like aristocracy ; but at the same time, it arrayed one portion of the communi-||\gagement answered it as graciously. Scarcely had the guests departed when 
ty against another. The nobles and the citizens were natural enemies ; and ‘the animal was sent for by the Florentine ambassador ; then came the Pisan 
showed their hostility on every occasion. Compacts were observed no longer, messenger, but all too late ; the two dignities met, restitution of the dog was 
than suited the views or purposes of each ; and partial defeat on either side was immediately demanded and as decidedly refused : sharp altercation ensued, 
followed by preparations for new effort. To these permanent elements of ra aa were drawn in which the Pisans overcame by their superior numbers. 
cord were added the no less bitter contentions between the two great political |The mauners of the age however did not admit of such a termination, both 
parties of Guelphs and Ghibelines,—and the eagerness of the popes to foment |Florentine factions united against the Pisans, and even volunteers from the cap- 
dissention, and profit by it. The facility with which deadly feuds were generat |ital came to the aie of the former, the affair had now become serious, almost 
ed is well illustrated in the following relation ; which records the origin of the |national, and the Florentines took ample revenge. The Pisan ambassadors 
long feud between the Guelphs and Ghibelines,—and has furnished the subject complained to their government and their haughty countrymen trusting to 7 
of English picture :— |naval power and consequent influence on the trade of Florence seized al the 
“In the vear 1215 according to an ancient manuscript published from the’ merchandise of that state which was within their grasp and refused any satis- 
Buondelmonti library, Messer Mazzingo Tegrini de’ Mazzinghi invited many faction, while the latter carried its forbearance to a point of humiliation that 
Florentines of high rank to dine at his villa near Campi, about six miles from, proves the great importance of its commercial relations with Pisa. The Flor- 
the capital : while still at table the family jester snatched atrencherof meat from |entines offered to take an equal number of bales of tow, or any other rubbish 
Messer Uberto degti Infangati, who, nettled at this impertenence, expressed his |however vile, in lieu of the goods, and afterwards indemnify their own mer- 
displeasure in terms so offensive that Messer Oddo Arrighi de’ Fifanti as sharp- jchants, so that so ve shadow of satisfaction might be exhibited to the world for 


ly and unceremoniously rebuked him ; upon this Uberto gave him the lie, and 
Oddo in return dashed a trencher of meat in his face. Everything was imme- 
diately in confusion; weapons were soon out; and while the guests started 
up in disorder, young Buondelmon: de’ Buondelmonti, the friend and compan- 
ion of Uberto, severely wounded Oddo Arrighi. The party then separated, and 
Oddo called a meeting of his friends to consider the offence : amougst them 
were the Counts Gangalandi, the Uberti, Amidei, and Lamberti, who unani- 
mously decided that the quarrel should be quietly settled by a marriage between 
Buendelmonte and Uddo's niece, the daughter of Messer Lambertuccio di Capo 
di Ponte, of the Amidei family. ‘This proposition appears to have been unhesi- 
tatingly accepted by the offender’s family, as a day was immediately nominated 
for the ceremony of plighting his troth to the destined brie. 4 

During the intrem Madonna Albruda or Gualdrada, wife of Forese de Donati, 


ithe sake of national reputation, adding that if this alse failed their ancient 
friendship must cease and war be the only alternative. ‘If the Florentines 
‘march we will endeavor to meet them half way, was the contemptuous answer 
‘of Pisa. War was therefore declared, and in July the armies met at Castel del 
'Bosco in the Pisan territory, Florence being probably assisted by Lucca as the 
|Lucchese historians assert ; for it may be doubted whether the former at that 
learly period could have ventured alone to war with so powerful an adversary. 
'A long and bloody battle ending in the total defeat or Pisa satisfied the honor 
jand soothed the pride of Florence, while thirteen hundred prisoners including 
the greater part of the Pisan nobility convinced the people that this victory was 
\a palpable instance of divine retribution for the arrogance and injustice of their 
jadversaries.” 

| Here we must close our extracts,—which will, we think, justify the good 


sent privately for young Buondelmonte and thus addressed him. ‘ Unworthy |word we have given to the book. Yet it has blemishes. The author is not so 


Knight !—What !—Hast thou accepted a wife through fear of the Fifanti and 
Tberti! Leave her that thou hast taken, choose this damsel in her place, and 
be henceforth a brave and honored gentleman.’ In so saying she threw open the 
chamber door and exposed her daughter to his view : and the unexpected ap- 
piration of so much beauty as it were soliciting his love, had its usual conse 

quences : Buondemonte’s better reason was overcome, yet he had resolution to, 
answer, ‘ Alas it is now too late!’ + No,’ replied Albruda, ‘ thou can’st even 
yet have her ; dare but to take the step and let the consequences rest on my 
head.’ ‘I do dare,’ returned the fascinated youth, and stepping forward again 
plighted a faith no longer his to give. Early on the tenth of February, the very) 
day appointed for his a nuptials, Boundelmonte passed by the Porte San-) 
ta Maria amidst all the 

the dwellings of the Amidei to assist at the expected marriage, yet not without) 
certain misgivings of his faithlessness, Wiih a haughty demeanor he rode for- 
ward through them all, bearing the marriage ring to the lady of his choice, and 
leaving her of the Amidei with the shame of an aggravated insult by choosing 
the same moment for the violation of one contract and the consummation of a 
second ; for in those days, and for centuries after, the old Roman custom 
of presenting a ring long before the marriage ceremony took place was still in 
use. 

Such insults were then patiently borne ; Oddo Arrighi assembled his kindred 
in the no longer existing church of + San Marta sopra Porta’ to settle the mode 
of resenting this affront, and the moody aspect of each individual marked the 
character of the meeting and all the vindictive feelings of an injured family : 
there, were, however, some of a more temperate spirit that suggested personal 
chastisement, or at most the gashing of Boundelmonte’s face, as the most rea- 
sonable and effectual retribution. The assembly paused, but Mosca de’ Lam- 
berti starting suddenly forward, ‘ Beat or wound him as ye list, but first prepare 

our own graves, for wounds bring equal consequences with death '—* No. 

ete him out his deserts and let him pay the penalty ; but no delay. Up and be 
doing. Cominciamo a fare, she poi, coso fatto capo ha.’ ‘This turned the 
scale, and Buondelmonte was doomed, but according to the manners of that age 
not in the field, which would have been hazardous, but by the sure, though in- 
glorious means of noonday murder ; wherefore, at the very place where the in 
sult was offered, beneath the battlements of the Amidei, nay, under the case-| 
men! of the deserted maiden, and on his way to a happy and expecting bride, 
vengeance was prepared by these fierce barons for the perjurer. On Easter 
morning 1215, the murderers concealed themselves within the courts and tow., 
ers of the Almidei which the young and heedless bridegroom was sure to pass, 
and he was soon after seen at a distance riding carelessly alone across the Ponte 
Vecchio on a milk white palfry, attired in a vest of fine woollen cloth, a white 
mantle thrown across his shoulders, and the wedding = on his head. The 
bridge was passed in thoughtless gaiety, but scarcely had he reached the time | 
worn image of the Roman Mars, the last relict of heathen worship then extant, 
when the mace of Schiatto degli Uberti felled him to rhe ground ; and at the 
base of this grim idol the daggers of Oddo and his furious kinsman finished the, 
savage deed. ‘They met him gay and adorned for the altar and left him with 
the bridal wreath still dangling from his brow, a bloody and ill omened sacrifice. 
The tidings of this murder spread rapidly, and disordered the whole communi- 
ty of Florence. The people became more and more excited because both law 
and custom had awarded due penalties for faithless men, and death was an un- 
heard. of punishment. Buondelmonte’s corse was placed on a bier with its head 
saat on.the lap of his affianced bride, the young and beautiful Donati, who 
hung like a lilly over the palid features of her husband ; and thus united were 


they borne through the streets of Florence. It was the gloomy dawning of 


insfolk of his first betrothed, who had assembled near | 


jwell acquainted as he should be with the German historians,—whose statements 
are often necessary to correct Italian nationality. He has omitted too, to con- 
sult the ecclesiastical writers (more numerous, perhaps, in Italy than anywhere 
else ;) whose testimony is often useful, whether to confirm or disprove the state- 
ments of other writers. They are, besides, our best guides to the state of soci- 
ety, ard the times of which they treat. 


A STEER RIDE. 

Moving down Washington street the other day with a friend, the sight 
of the flying sleighs reminded him of a juvenile adventure of his own, 
when he was a younker, long time ago, and Gilmanton, N. H., was blessed 
with his presence. Happening to call on a crony of his, a farmer’s son, one 
afternoon, the gentleman who the hymn-book teils us 


“* Finds some mischief still 

For idle hands to do,” 
suggested to them the idea of having a ride in the ** go-te-meetin’” sleigh, 
with an unbroken steer of the farmer’s fora team. Our triend with some 
\difficulty persuaded his acquaintance to enter into the scheme, but when 
'his scruples were once overcome, he ‘* went it with a vindictive rush.” 
|The boys secretly got out the sleigh, and “ toted” it through the snow for a 
distance of two miles, where they left it. The snow was deep—over the 
‘fence-rails in some places, and the preliminary achievement cost them no 
‘little labor. This done, they went back for the animal. The “ creeter” 
|\was found quietly consuming clover in an out-house, and not in the hap- 
piest humor at being disturbed. In fact he was ** mighty handy with his 
horns,” as an Irishman would say, and had a most “fatal facility” for butt- 
ing. However, his tormentors took him, one on each side, grasped him by 
the horns, and persuaded him along by means of an ox-goad. Now and 
then he would make a stand and struggle fiercely. But they hung on to 
him ** like Mortality to a deceased Atrican,” as my friend expressed it, de- 
termined not to give out. It took them two hours to get the steer up to 
sleigh. 

There another battle royal ensued when it came to putting him in the 
fills. Talk about taming Buce halus! Pooh! that was nothing to har- 
nessing an angry steer into a single sleigh He did not take it kindly at 
all—but he had to take it. The youthful muscle and youthfal ingenuity of 
a sot human torments overcame the brute rage and blind strength of the 
animal, 

At last they noosed him, and indulged in an Indian yell of triumph ! 
Off went the liberated brute, howling with rage. Talk of a locomotive at 
full speed—pshaw ! that is a tortoise to a mad steer! The “ critter” took 
a bee line for home. The snow flew like the spray from Niagara. The 
boys were pelted with ice-balls from his flying hoofs. ‘The icicles shower- 
ed from the limbs of the apple-trees, as they dashed through an orchard. 
I'wo pannels of fence-rails went into ‘ tarnal smash” as they took the out- 
side of the track in a narrow cart-path. One side of the sleigh was left in 
a dung heap. Nothing but the dasher held on as they went through the 
last pair of bars, and the steer dashed his head against the barn-door, and 
rolled over, dead beat, in a snow heap. ; 

Our friend got off the runners and made tracks for his home just as the 
farmer rushed out of the house, whip in hand, cornered his precocious boy 
as he was rising from the wreck, and gave him, as the sufferer averred the 
next day, the “* onremittenest lickin’ that was ever larruped onto him since 
he was a human bein’.” 


Our friend has often been a, sleighing since, with splendid teams and 
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retty girls, and glorious music and moonlight nights, but he declares upon 

is honor, that not all of these can equal half the excitement of a sleigh- 
ride across the country with a mad steer in the fills. 

DON GIOVANNI. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 

THE ARRIVAL. 

A light travelling carriage stopped at tho hotel of the Three Lions in the 
Kohlmarkt at Prague. The ms laa of servants hurried out of the house ; 
one of them opened the carriage door, and offered his hand to a pretty young, 
ptr : she alighted, and a young gentleman followed her, hamming a cheer-, 

tune. 


‘beautiful morning of September, when he arrived there. 


|} And Bassi, fired by the ott of the great master, tossed off a glass of 


wine, stole a kiss from the lips of Saporetti, and sang the air again; this time 
in such a manner, that the whole company was electrified, and called with ac- 
clamations for its repetition. 

“ There !” said Mozart, smiling, after Bassi had repeated it three times,— 
“ there did I not say it was pretty good!” Before he could prevent, Bassi 
siezed his hand, kissed it. and said modestly, « I will do all I canto have you 
satisfied with me.” 

HERR VON NEPOMUK. 


| Duschuk’s pressing invitations prevailed on Mozart to leave his residence in 


the city, and he removed to Kosohira, on the plantation of his friend. It was a 
i Duschuk had secretly 


arranged a little festival, and Mozart was surprised and rejoiced at the same 


stepped ont of the ‘time, to find his dearest friends and acquaintances assembled to welcome him to 


door—* do I see aright? Herr Von Mozart !” 
“* You see | keep my promise,” replied Mozart, bowing 
I am again ! and you may keep me the whole season ! 
wild, I have brought my wife along with me.” 
The landlord bowed low to the lady, and taking breath for a solemn speech, 


hat [ may not be too} 


: 
“ Most respected Madame Von Mozart”— 
Mozart interrupted him with—* let all that alone now, and show us our 
rooms ; let us have soome refreshment, and send word to Guardasoui that I’ 
have arrived” He offered his arm to his wife, the landlord obediently follow- 
ed ; and the gang of butlers and servants came loaded with trunks and boxes, 
which they had taken out of the carriage. 
A handsome young man, who was passing through the market when he heard. 


from a waiter the name of the newly arrived, hastened up stairs into Mozart’s| 


room, and threw himself into his arms with exclamations of joy. | 
“ Is the deuce in this wild bird !” cried Mozart ; “ you almost frightened) 
me !” and turning to his wife, he introduced the young man to her. * Well, 
how do you like him ? It is he—Luigi Bassi, I mean.” | 
THE LIBRETTO. 

“ [ sing this evening the part of the Count, in yonr Opera of Figaro, Master. 


Mozart,” said Bassi. i 


“ Well,” replied Mozart, ‘« what do the people of Prague say to the opera ?” 
“ Come this evening to the theatre and you will hear ; it is the twelfth repre- 


litely ta him. Here | 


i 
his new abode. It increased his joy when Duschuk, in the rame of the most 


distinguished inhabitants of Prague, requested that he would soon give a con- 


‘cert. The theatre was offered for his use, and Count John of Suvr offered him- 


self to pay all the expenses. Mozart consented cheerfully, and observed, ‘ no- 
body would have done that for me in Vienna.” 

‘, It seems to all my friends,” said Cuschuk, “ asif the good 
call them at Vienna, do not know what they possess in you, or what t ey should 
do with you! May the Emperor be forgiven that he gives you no appointment, 
and promoted meanwhile the hypocrite Saliers to be ee although 
he knows what you you are, and what he is! And the Viennese put up with 


it—shame on them !” 

« No, no !” said Mozart, conciliatingly, “ think of it not too seriously. His 
majesty has more important business than to think of me ; and then you know 
he has his counsellors, in whom he trusts, and who know how to manage him. 


as you 


I repeat, the people of Vienna are good. When I came from Saltsburg, where 
‘the prince bishop treated me like a dog, my reception was so kind in Vienna, 
‘that I thought myself passing from purgatory to heaven—never will I forget 
that. It is true, they are sometimes a little singular, and always like to hear 
ithat they are connoisseurs of art, and of a generous spirit, and he who tells 
ithem that, pleases them ; and they give him whatever he wants, and pet him 
But I am not able to do it. I always thought meanly of a 
Saliers does not care, or thinks it not 
Let the Vien- 


jinto the bargain. 
flatterer ; and will never become one. 
wrong, for he is an Italian, and they always flatter each other. 


sentation in sixteen days, and we give it to night, because Duke Antoine of Sax- co prefer him to me, and feed him with confectionary ; give me a glass of 


ony asked for it.” 
“ Ho! ho! and what does Strobach say ?” 
“ Strobach and the whole orchestra say every night after the representation, 


pn op would like to play it over again, although it was a hard piece of 
work.” 


Mozart rubbed his hands cheerfully, and said to his wife, “ did I not tell you 
the good citizens of Prague would soon drive away all my fretting !—Well, 
for that piece of kindness, I will write them such an opera as is not to be seen 
every day. I have an excellent Libretto, Bassi,—a bold, mad thing, full of 
spirit and fire! Du Pont composed it for me. He said he would not have) 
done it for any body else, because none else had courage for it ; to me it was) 
welcome. I have had the music for it a long while in my head, only I knew! 
not how to bring it forth, for no poetry would suit it! You may find some of | 
the tones in Figaro and Idomeneo, but they were not the right stuff. It was) 
as if spring had to come, and longed to come, but would not ; on the bushes. 
and trees were myriads of birds—but they were closed ; then comes the storm,| 
the thunder rolls, the blossoms burst out, the warm, May rain pours down, and! 
suddenly the flowers bloom in surprising magnificence ! By my soul, just so J. 
felt when the little Abbate brought me that /ibretto ! You shall take the prin-| 
eipal part, and the deuce take you !” 

Bassi wanted to hear more about the opera, but Mozart was pleazed to be 
mysterious, and smilingly bade his friend be patient. 

FIN CHAN DAL VINO. 

When Mozart appeared the same evening at the theatre, in the box of the. 
Count of Thurn, he was received by the assembled audience with enthusiastic. 
applause ; and during the representation of his Figaro, he was greeted in the 
same manner after every performance. For Mozart thisresult was the more 
gratifying, that his Figaro did not please at Vienna. Through the unworthy. 
maneuvres of Saliers, the parts had not been divided well, and were played. 
badly, so that Mozart declared he never again would write an opera for the 
Viennese. 

Loud vivats followed the composer’s carriage, as he drove home. He found| 
there his friends, Duschuk, the chapel-master Strobach, and the Jmpressario of, 
the Opera, Guardasoni, who had arranged a splendid supper. Afterwards came, 
Bassi Bondino with his wife, and the handsome spirited Saporetti. There was. 
mnch interesting discourse about music ; and many pleasant jokes seasoned) 
the entertainments, and enhanced the pleasure of the guests. At the end of 
the supper, when the champaign corks were flying about the room, Mozart was. 
not so reserved on the subject alluded to in the morning. He was even induced 
to show Bassi the sketch of the opera, of which three airs were already 
finished. 

_ * Very well, Maestro Amadeo,” said Bassi, ‘* but these songs are rather in- 
significant for me !” 

“* How ?” said Mozart, and looked very smilingly at him. 

“* T mean,” replied Bassi, “ there are no difficulties—all is by far too easy.” 

« You think so ?” 

“Yes ; and I hope you, Maestro, will compose a difficult song for me. If 
you have none ready, you will soon ’’ 

« No, my dear Bassi,” replied Mozart, with a singular smile ; “I will not 
do that.” Bassi’s face was getting visibly long, but Mozart continued kindly : 
Look you, friend ! that the airs are not long, is the truth ; but they are 
just as long as they ought to be. But respecting the too great facility of which 
exp complain, you will have enough to do if you sing them as they ought to 


How 7” said Bassi. 
“ For instance—sing this air, Fin chan dal Vino !” 


|| Burgundy.” 


smile and respectful bow, presented to the Maestro a large cup fil 


Before Duschuk could ask for it, a tall, stout man, with on face, bland 


ed with dark, 


red wine, 
Mozart took the glass. and looking at the colossal Ganymede, drank the health 


of John Von Nepomuk : 
« The chapel-master remembers me still 1” asked he ; and Mozart replied, 
laughing, “ how could I forget my honest trumpeter, Nepomuk Straketzky '” 
« Herr Von Nepomuk,” suggested the trumpeter, in an offended tone ; but add- 
ed instantly, with a softer voice and humble gesture : ‘ Please, Herr Von Mo- 
zart, do hot omit that Von !”’ 

Mozart, kindly nodding, offered him his hand. ; tat 

When the company were seated at night on the vine sheded hill-side, a 
chorus of the musicians of Prague was heard. ‘They played pieces from the 
maryiage of Figaro. Mozart listened complacently to their remarkably correct 
performance, and thanked them civilly when they had finished. “ But will you 
give me a still greater pleasure,” asked he ; “ play for me that old beautiful 
air of the musicians of Prague. You know which I mean !” 
And honored and rejoiced, the honest artists commenced that old popular 
song, and returned home as they played the conclusion. 
Still more distant, more sweet, the music died away ; the moon rose over 
the mountains ; the Moldau murmured its faint melody ; and with a heart full 
of emotion, Mozart wished his kind friends good uight, and retired to his room, 


where he played almost the whole night on his piano. 


THE DISTRIBUTION. 

Mozart gave his concert, and earned not only rich store of applause, but 
treasure also. When Duschuk congratulated him on account of the last, ad- 
iding, however, “I know you work for glory rather than for money,” Mozart 
retorted, grumbling, ** for what should | compose? I seldom get either glory 
or gain? I labor for the sake of art.” 


Meanwhile Mozart continued his Don Giovanni, and on the fourth of Oc- 
tober, of the year 1787, he informed the Impressario, that the opera was 
ready, except some of the parts of the orchestra and the overture. 
Guardasoni received the news with delight, and paid to the Maestro the stip- 
ulated hundred ducats When next Mozart began to speak about the dis- 
tribution of the parts, the poor Impressario confessed that he had dreaded this 
‘business for more than four weeks, as there was a great emulation among the 
singers of the opera, and every one desired to act a principal part. « 
lheaven, my people are none of the worst,” concluded he, * and Bassi is very 
good natured—but they are troublesome in many points ; and the beautiful 
Saporetti and the little Bondini are unmanageable in some of their caprices.” 


He went to the piano, and Bassi followed him a little vexed ; hardly looking 
at the music, he began hastily. and without much expression. 


“ Hush, hush,” exclaimed Mozart, laughing, and stopping him after the first) 
k! you think, perhaps, you will not, singers in the corr... ./1on room of the theatre. 


bars ; “ not so con furio over stone and roc 
have done soon enough with my music ? And have you no regard for the piano 
and forte! Who is it sings there ? a drunken servant, or a dissipated cavalier, 
who is thinking of his sweetheart ! 
lady-love, and observe, when it begins to sound in your ears, in the lightest airy 
time, piano, piano ! crescendo forte piano ! till all burst forth in a crash of ex- 
ultation—that is what I mean !” 


«* Do not show them your fears,” replied Mozart—*they like me, I know ; 
and I will try to manage them.” 

« Between us,” observed Guardasoni, smiling archly—* I expect from Sa- 
poretti the most compliance ; for with all her pride, she likes you not only 
very well, but perhaps a little more than very well.” 

«I wish it were so!” exclaimed Mozart, rubbing his hands gleefully. Al- 
though he loved and respected his wife, he liked a little flirtation now and 
then. 

Guardasoni continued, “ it is as I tell you. Not long ago she said to me : 
‘T could fall in love with Signor Mozart, for he is a great man, and I do not 
mind his insignificant figure |’ ” 

Mozart was crest-fallen. It mortified his pride, that the beautiful fone ine 
should mention his little plain figure, and the more, to such a tall good 
looking man as Guardasoni. 

« Send them all to me, Signor Guardasoni,” he said, coloringa little. “I 
will give them such a lecture, that it will make them sing ” 


Drink a glass of champaign—think of your 


Guardasoni left him, and the next day assembled all his ladies and gentlemen 


Mozart appeared among them, in a rich furred cloak, a military looking hat 
trimmed with gold lace on his head, and the chapel-master’s staff in his 
jhand. 

Thus equipped, he mounted a little platform, and began, at first in agrave 
and formal manner, but gradually becoming more and more genial and humo- 
rous, as he never could disguise his natural character. , 


We 
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! 
MOZART’S SPEECH. | 
Respected Ladies and Gentlemen : 
‘It is known to you all, that I was honored last year with the flattering re- |’ 
uest from your Impressario, that | would compose an opera for his eompany. |i 
presen with great pleasure, as I had the happiness of knowing you all, and) 
was fully assured that Foauaeel for true artists. 
« My work is finished ; it is called Don Giovanni. 


I can testify for myself 


||Von Stradezky, and I play what is possible to be played wit j 
\Vhat you have composed there, nobody could execute ; and youcan never drill 


Nepomuk, highly offended, grumbled in an angry tone, ‘* M name is Herr 
the trumpet. 


t into me !” 
« Well,” said Mozart, kindly, « it is now at any rate too late, and so! must 


‘jchange it.” And he did so by altering the passage. 


In the chorus of the fairies he had it sung under the stage, and permitted them 


that I have endeavored faithfully to study the personality of each of the pre- not to appear to tear Von Juan from the precipice. “ He is man enough not to 


sent members of this company, 
each separate part of the opera. 
« have thus succeeded in 


if 


and that I had it in view in the composition of) let even the devil call for hun in vain,” observed he laughing. 


With the splendid chorus at the conclusion, the rehearsal ended. Mozart was 


a work, that forms not only a harmoni-. pleased beyond expression with the singers and the orchestra, and the artists ex- 


ous whole, but secures success in each part to the artist for whom it was com-' |pected a brilliant success. 
I believe my opera will please even in later years; that it willbe As Mozart was returning home, Nepomuk followed him, took hold of a cor- 
But of one thing I am certain, that |ner of his cloak, and said gently, “ Be not vexed with me, Herr Von 


cailed my best work, as I myself call it. 


such a perfect representation as I expect from you, will never be seen again ! \Mozart, that [ have been so rude ; 
my young friend Lui- |know.” 


“ en will be found again such a Don Giovanni as 

i Bassi? His superb figure, his wonderful voice, his deportment, his un- | 
eigned fire when he pays homage to beauty, all qualify him eminently for the 

hero of my opera. Respecting his wickeduess, 


I think he will not show more jof the trumpet. 


I cannot help it ; it is my manner, as you 


Mozart answered pleasantly, “ My dear Herr Von Nepomuk, I ought to be 


thankful to you that you made me acquainted with that great mistake on the part 


It is true, however, it would have been better to tell me na 
lite way. Well, in fature you will do so !” 


than is just necessary. That is enough ; for my hero is no rude butcher, nor po SO ° ; 
‘| Nepomuk promised, and they parted in friendship. 


a —— malicious villain, but a fiery and passionate youth. a 

«Could I oppose to him a more perfect Donna Anna than the beautiful, 
proud, and virtuous Saporetti! she will represent al] the mixed feelings of ha-) 
tred, love, revenge, and piety, in her song and in her acting—just as I conceived, 


I have painted them. 


pardoning and loving 
entle Catherine Micelli? 
eaves him only at his last moment. 


for I am a grent sinner, spite of my little insignificant figure! And now fori this evening, but he took & ride with his wife. 


the little, mischievous, inexperienced, curious Zerlina. 


forget her little innocent offence. on 
“ And who could represent the faithful, negiected, offended, and yet ever wet pe in the study of a pert, omitting no necessary blame, es well as 
Elvira, She i tapers: Sera a Sn oes The day before the first representation, the third of November, had arrived, 
should tin _ and Mozart had not written his overture. 
). ee ‘| \friends expressed uneasiness ; but he laughed at them and said, « I will write 


THE OVERTURE. 
The beautiful prima donna Saporetti had exerted herself to make Mozart 
He not only forgot but forgave, and assisted 


Guardasoni insisted ; Mozart's 


Guardasoni was no in des- 
ir. You will see—it will not do!” he said, again and again; and sent 


Ola ci darem la mano—Signoretta Bondini! Charming fairy, give me your! 
hand : : . “oa! gers in all directions. In vain! Mozart was not to be found ; and it was 
. Pretty indeed you are, and will not refuse to take the part which — determined already, in case of need, to use the Overture to Idomeneo. 


nobody as well as yourself! i] 


At midnight, Mozart’s carriage stopped at his door. His friends, Guardasoni 


That dear Felice Ponzianiis pleased with his Leporello, as well as the ex- ; “ga Tae, 
jat their head, surrounded him, complaining and scolding; but Mozart | 
cellent first tenor, Antonio Baglioni, with his Don Octavio, makes me very |) of the camage aed exclaimed : « Let me slone and begone! Now I wi 


happy. Signore Guiseppa Lolli will for my sake not refuse to take, besides 
the part of the Comthur, tba: of Masetto,—to have every part executed well! 


to work in earnest.” 
We locked the door, took his seat at his writing-table, and began to write ; but 


I thank him for his friendship and csistonee. ||after a few minutes, sprang up, and said to his wife : « It will donot just now ! 
“ And thus | close this speech so meet ; I will lie down a little while! Wake me after one hour, and prepare a good 
Constance made 


With joy the evening will I greet, 
When my beloved Opera 
Through you appears in gloria! 
When master and singer are agreed, 
Of other matters take no heed ; | 
And for my part you all shall see, 
I will assist you cheerfully— | 
Will place all things in order prime, 
And strengthen you in faith and time. 
When every one does what is right, | 
The whofe appears both smooth and bright. 
So tells you plainly, from his heart, 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart.” 
Thus concluded the great master his discourse ; his hearers clapped ap- 
plause ; and all went home cheerful and satisfied. 
THE REHERSAL. 
On the twenty eighth of Octeber, Don Giovanni being ready, except the over-|| 
ture, the rehearsal began. i 
Early on the morning of the first rehearsal, as Mozart was walking before he | 
went to the Opera House, in the Volksgarten, he saw at no great distance the|| 
trumpeter Nepomuck Stradctzky, who appeared lost in deep meditation. Mo. 
zart hurried on, overtook him, and touched him gently on the shoulder. i| 
Nepomuk turned quickly, and asked rudely, “ who is there !” but bowed al-, 
most to the ground as he recognized Mozart. i 
« Ah !” said he, “ I beg athousand pardons, most honored Herr Von Mozart ! | 
I$was deeply engaged in thinking, and supposed it some fool who wanted to joke 
with me—pardon me.” 


in a reverie—I myself do not like it! But of what were you thinking, Herr Von 


_Stradtcaky ” | 
With radiant face, Nepomuk replied : « Of what but your opera, most ex-| 


cellant Herr Von Mozart! Js not all Prague full of expectation of the wonder 
that is to appear? By my patron St. Nepomuk, wherever I go, I am asked : 
Herr Von Nepomuk, when will be the first representatiou ' You blow the tenor 
trumpet, Herr Von Nepomuk—yov certainly know all about it ?” | 
« No,” I reply, “ I play the bass trumpet.” 
« So, so,” they say then, « it is the bass trumpet, Herr Von Nepomuk.” 
“ Have you tried your part !” inquired Mozart. 
“To be sure, Herr Von Mozart! and I dwell with pleasure on the full and 
long tones ; but in the two choruses are some very difficult notes.” 
« Pshaw ! you will get through them, Herr Ven Nepomuk.” 
“ [hope so, Herr Von Mozart, and [I will try my utmost.,’ 
Thus chatting, both promonaded awhile in the pleasure grounds, and then 
went to the theatre. 
The rehersal began. Mozart was everywhere! Now in the orchestra, now 
on the stage, directing or correcting. In the ball scene of the first act, where, 
he was not satisfied with Bassi’s dancing, he stepped himself among the dancers, 
and danced the minuetto with Zerlina with so much grace and dignity, as to do 
t credit to his teacher, Voverre. In like manner he succeeded in drawing 
Zerlina her shriek for help, which she had not uttered according to his idea., 
Gliding softly behind her, he seized hold of her so violenfly that she screamed 
aloud with fright ; at which he exciaimed laughing,—“ Bravo ! that is just it ! 
scream just so at the representation.” 
The good natured Bondini fcrgave him the terror he occasioned her ; but not) 
so kindly was another of his instructions received. In the second act, in the 
ve yard scene, he had placed three trumpeters behind a tomb, to increase the 
awful effect of the two adagios which the statue had to si In the second 
adagio the trumpeter blew wrong. Mozart cried‘ “Again!” They did so, and, 
this time the bass only failed. Mozart went to the desk, and patiently explained 
how the passage ought to be played; but Nepomuk, for it was he, made the, 
same mistake at the third repetition. 
* The devil ! Stradezky !”. cried Mozart exeited, and stamping with his foot, 
« You must play more correctly.” 


\iglass of punch!” He threw himself on the bed in full dress. 
‘ithe punch, and after an hour approached his bed to wake him: but he slept so 
| sweetly, that she thought it cruel todisturb him. She left him another hour, 
| and then, as she dared not let him sleep longer, awakened him. 


Mozart rubbed his eyes, stretched himself, and went forthwith to his 


work. 


Constance took her seat near him, brought him the punch, and, to keep him 


awake, told all manner of drolt stories; of the Prince Fish, of Blue Beard, of 


the Princess Cindrella, &c. 
At two in the morning he began his wonderful work. At six o’clock it lay . 


Mozart laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks. 


finished on his desk. 
Mozart rose exhausted from his seat, scarcely able to stand upright. “ This 
time it has gone well,” he murmured, ‘but I would not dare to try it again.” 
He was the nobliged to lie down. 
At seven o'clock the copyist came for the manuscript, to copy the different 


parts for the musicians in all haste. ‘They were not completed before seven in 


the evening ; so that the representation could not commence before eight 0’ 
clock. Still wet, covered with sand, the copied parts were placed on the desks 
of the orchestra. 

CONCLUSION. 

The report of the singular story of the Overture was quickly spread abroad. 
When Mozart appeared in the orchestra he was received with thundering bra- 
vos, by the crowd that filled the house to overflowing. He bowed low, then 
turned to the mnsicians and said; “‘ Gentlemen, we could not have a rehearsal 
of the Overture, but | know what I can venture with you. Let us go on!” 
He took his staff for beating time, gave the signal, and like a thunder-burst, 
with peal of trumpets, sounded the first accord of the awful Andante. This, 
as well as the following Allegro, was nobly executed by the skilful orchestra. 


«« There is nothing to pardon!” replied Mozart, “ noone likes to be interrupted | 
+ '|Wheu the Overture was ended, the shouts of applause seemed as if they would 
| never cease. 


“ A few notes were dropped under the desk,” observed Mozart, laughing, to 
to Strobach, who was standing oppposite to him, “« but the whole went off well, 
and I feel deeply indebted to these gentlemen.” 

How, in the representation of the Opera, the applause increased with every 


|/scene ; how since that first performance to this oy, the air fin chan dal vino 
e 


calls forth repeated Da capos, is known not only to ood citizens of Prague 
that to the civilized world. 

Thus I conclude this little circle of scenes, which I will not call a Tale of Art. 
They are but a pleasant remembrance of the period when a master-piece first 
appeared, the anniversary of whish is celebrated on this fourth of November, 


and which wlll retain through all time the admiration ofnoble ahd feeling hearts. 


The Electric Telegraph.—Col. Greenwood states the following appli- 
cation of the electric telegraph :— 

On Thursday last I bought a two-year-old colt at Newmarket, and em- 
barked it in the 10-41 up train from Cambridge ; but, having some difficul- 
ty in persuading him to be of the party, I forgot my portmanteau in the 
consequent hurry. I mentioned my omission to the guard at Bishop's 
Stortford ; he game me a pencil, and a sheet out of his memorandum book, 
on which I wrote, “* A portmanteau, directed —— , Cambridge Sta- 
tion, to be forwarded to London.” 

The clerk at Bishop’s Stortford said he would tetegraph the message, and 
assured me that I shyuld receive my luggage by the next train. hen I 
arrived in town, the superintendent hastened with me to the electric tele- 
graph. The question was asked— 

* When will —— *s portmanteau be forwarded ?” 

The immediate reply was, ‘* By the two o'clock train.” 

** What have I to pay ?” 

** You are a passenger, and with a horse ?” 

Yes.” 

** There’s nothing to pay‘ Sir.” 

The question and answer conjointly travelled about 120 miles, before my 
young one was disembarked.” 
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JANUARY 9, 


TEMPTATION AND ATONEMENT. 
BY MRS. GoRE —Cuaprer VI. 

Never was there seen such a gathering in Hartington, as on the day when the 
remains of young Downing were consigned to the grave. The season being 
propitious, people thronged from far and near, as if to take their part in the 
tragedy which, for some days past, had occupied every heart and soul under 
every thatched roof of the district. 

The utmost vigilance of justice had been defeated. No trace was yet dis- 
covered of the murderer. Though several of the resorts of desperate charac- 
ters in the neighbourhood had been visited, in the hope of detecting evidence 
of their having been recently engaged in an affray, nothing was found,—no 
sign,—no token. 

It had been even judged necessary, on finding that Luke Downing absented 
himself from the funeral of his brother, —the answers of the old clerk concern- 
ing the motives of his absence, and the period of his return, being strangely in- 
coherent,—to verify the fact of his arrival in London, and appearance at St 
George’s Hospital. And in this, thanks to the prudent instructions of his father 
concerning the necessity of establishing an alibi, no difficulty presented itself. 
Evidence was easily obtained that the bearer of an out-patient’s letter from Sir 
Clement Colston, had been provided with medicaments for an injury to his leg 
received in cricketing, early in the afternoon of the day on which the Harting- 
ton murder was committed ; and that the individual in question, one Luke 
penta had represented himself as bound on a long journey which would 
prevent his presenting himself again at the Hospital. 

But the circumstance which most excited the surmises of the loiterers under 
the lime-trees and the Saturday club at the Black Lion, was a mysterious re- 

port that, when neighbour Jukes arrived at Downing’s cottage at an early hour 
on the morning of the funeral, to superintend the closing of the coflin, he dis 
covered his poor old friend lying insensible across the threshold, and with some 
difficulty restored him to himself; while at the rectory it was also known, 
though cautiously whispered in Mr. Wigswell’s family, that, on the same event- 
ful morning, the porch, nay, even the vestry-door of Hartington church, usually 
so carefully closed by the parish clerk, had been found open by the sexton. 


In the lock of the inner door, however, the keys were found hanging ; and 
as nothing had been subtracted from the church, nothing even disturbed in the 
vestry, the most rational version of the affair was, that old Downing, miscalcu- 
lating his own strength of mind and body, but in reality half dead from fasting 
and grief, had proceeded to the church to make preparations, secure from idle 
observation, for the ceremony of the morrow ; and. on finding faintness about 
to overpower him in that solitary place, had hastened home, leaving the keys 
inadvertently behind, and reached his own premises only in time to fall in a 
swoon upon the door-stone. 

A few extreme terrorists, however, proceeded still further; protesting that 
he had fled only because accosted in the darkness of night,—some said by the 
spectre of his son ;—others, by the breathing form of the murderer. 

Be it as it might, the sensation caused in the village by this new incident. 
was almost as great as that produced by the announcement of the murder. Old 
Downing was a man beloved and respected in his generation ; and of the thou- 
sands who attended, uncovered and with saddened faces, the interment of his 
unfortunate son, few but marvelled how he would ever find courage still to 
abide in that fatal cottage, the scene of such a series of horrors and calamities. 
For neighbour Jukes could not always bear him company. And yet John Down- 
ing would not listen to the benevolent proposition of the rector, that. till the 
return of poor Luke, he would accept a bed at the parsonage. 

Find courage, however, he did. ‘The moment the sod was laid over the head 
of his son, he returned thither ; nor quitted the place again, even for a second, 
except in discharge of the duties of his calling; which, from that day forward, 
he discharged with even greater zeal and diligence than before. For week-day 
ceremonies, such as weddings, christenings, or burials, he was sure to be in at- 
tendance ten minutes before the appointed hour ; and though never in the course 
of their common ministry had Mr. Wigswell found occasion to rebuke him for 
carelessness or omission, the good rector could not but notice that so far from 
becoming slovenly in his office under the pressure of his troubles, church and 


chancel were never so trimly kept as now ; nor was his surplice ever presented | 


to him so fresh and white. John Downing seemed in dread, lest the ill-savour 
of ill-fortune might rest upon him ; and his master seize the first pretext that 
presented itself for advising him to retire from his clerkship. The nearer he 
approached the close of his duties, the harder he appeared to cling to their dis- 
charge. 

“It does me good; occupation does me good !’’ said he, in excuse, to his! 
friend Jukes, who suggested that, now one son only remained to him, his depo-! 
sits in the Savings’ Bank ought to suffice for the comfort of his declining years,| 
without harassing himself by further service. “ I enjoy my leisure the more, 
for my hours of work. And with more leisure, ert, wo Mer black thoughts would 
throng into my head, for which the best remedy is having my hands busy.” 

Who was to surmise that all this activity, all this dread of being superseded, 
arose from apprehension lest the registers should fall into the custody of a new 
clerk, and it might transpire that a folio page was wanting? Even with the 
head of his first-born green in earth ; even with the head of his younger in 
oa sap the terror of that discovery hung heavy on the old man’s mind. He} 


ew that he had sinned. He knew that, to serve a purpose of his own, he had! 


betrayed his trust; and the man who had walked uprightly all the days of his 
life, could not bear to be pointed at as a defaulter. 

God, who knew all, both the sin and the temptation, God would be more 
merciful. But those of this world, to whom he could not exonerate himsclf 
with safety to poor Luke, would wag their heads in triumph over his backslid- 
ing. Even his trusting old master could not but revile him as faithless and un- 

teful. 

With unceasing and gratuitous labour, therefore, did he toil to do that better 
which he had always done well. But, alas! at the close of all his efforts, 
there was none of the self-gratulation with which his more moderate endeavors 
had been requited. His task was now pain and bitterness. There was no longer 
peace for him in this world. 

The summer plants ran up to seed in his little garden. ‘The weeds grew and 

w, and choked the seeds that had been sown for autumn produce. The 
ruit, as it ripened, fell to the ground ungathered ; and though neighbour Jukes’ 
children gazed wistfully over the wicket gate at the cherries and raspberries| 
that expanded in crimson clusters only for the joy of the chaffinches, no one had 
courage to say to the joyless man, in whose dim eyes there was no longer the 
light of life,—no longer even tears,—* Let us do a turn of work for you in your 
garden ; for lo! it is becoming a wilderness.” 

His sole remaining comfort was that ancient book, which, once in his life, he 


had looked upon with a listless eye. Jor even the letter without signature, 


which brought him tidings of Luke’s safety, was scarcely a source of joy. It 
was as the first pledge of a separation which he felt to be eternal; the first 
milestone of a road that was to lead them further and further apart. 

“The poor boy had not strength of mind to return to this fated house. The 
poor boy, who would have been forced to traverse the Hams, on his way to Nor- 
croft and elsewhere, couldn’t have borne it as I do,” was his explanation to 
those who still hazarded an inquiry after his son. 

And the neighbours, who were careful to avert their faces while he was 
speaking, lest he should espy their misgivings, tried to appear convinced when 
he assured them that Luke was gone to Scotland, and had got work among his 
mother's relations at Glasgow ; though not a few of them well remembered 
how often poor Mrs. Downing had mentioned having outlived every soul of her 
Scottish kith and kin. John Downing showed a letter. indeed, addressed to him 
in Luke's handwriting, bearing the Glasgow post-mark, which he was careful 
afterwards to destroy. It was unnecessary that any besides himself should be 
apprized that, on the morrow, the unhappy writer was to cross the Atlantic, 
bidding adieu to his native country,—probably for ever. : : 

But if any of the Hartington neighbours went near enough the truth in their 
guessings, to divine the real motive of young Downing’s estrangement from 
home, one and all too much respected his father, and nearly all too dearly loved 
himself, to endeavour to remove the veil from that terrible mystery. If the 
spirit of the kind-hearted Luke had really been chafed into the crime of man- 
slaughter, they were convinced that the whole provocation rested with his worth- 
less brother. 

Still, though things resumed by degrees their usual aspect in the village ; 
though people ceased to flock to the Hams, to have the exact scene of the mur- 
der pointed out ; though the children ventured at last to cross the churchyard 
again in the twilight; and, by the time the daisies of the following spring 
brightened the turf that covered the grave of Jack Downing, plucked them 
with as little compunction as from any other spot; there were moments when 
the old clerk felt his breath choked, and the pulsation of his heart suspended, 
by trifling circumstances which others let pass unnoticed. 

He was aware that the bloody clothes worn by poor Luke at the fatal en- 

counter, were still concealed among the bushes in Warling wood ; and though 
the autumn had rained and the winter snowed upon them, the shelter in which 
the bundle lay, might have preserved them unharmed. With no instrument at 
his disposal, at the moment of the dread event, but his own weak and trembling 
hands, the agitated young man had been unable to dig a hole for them in the 
earth ; and at any time, the straying of a dog, or the scrutiny of Sir Clement’s 
keepers, might bring them to light. 
Never, therefore, did poor Downing perceive a group of two or three persons, 
or a single one in haste, pass along his garden hedge up the lane from the Hams, 
without the conviction that all was discovered. Yet such was his repugnance 
to approach the scene of death, that nothing,—not even the peril of Luke.— 
could inspire him with strength of mind to make his way along the Hams, and 
pursue his search in the wood, in the direction pointed out by Luke on the day 
the deed was done, so as to destroy those fatal objects. 

At other times, his terrors arose from the threatening countenances of his 
nephews the Harmans, when business brought them over to Hartington. They 
jhad spoken out. On their first encounter with poor old Downing after the in- 
terment of his son, Maurice Harman had referred to a deadly quarrel between 
the two brothers, on occasion of their second meeting at Noreroft. 

«Of all the ill-wishers of poor Jack, which warn’t afew,” said the boor, * his 
milksop of a brother was the bitterest! And if ever blow was struck by man, 
the one that sent that poor fellow into his grave, was struck by Luke !” 

Soon afterwards, it was mentioned to the old man that his niece Esther was 
gone to service; and though aware that the affairs of his sister's family were 
tar from prosperous, he could not forbear expressing to his nephews some sur- 
prise, that she had made up her mind to send her only daughter from home. 

“Mother send her! Not she! "Twas Hetty that didn’t choose to stay!” 
replied the young savage. “Hetty heard more things about her bloodthirsty 
sweetheart, by the hearthside at Norcroft, than was pleasant to listen to. Neither 
I nor Jim made any bones of telling her that Luke had run away to Scotland, 
ior Ameriky, or over seas somewhere or another, only for fear of the gallows. — 
So she found it more agreeable to go and hire herself out where his name 
iwarn’t never heard of; and where she might fret a’ter him to her heart’s con- 
itent.” 

That, on some unlucky occasion, either in dudgeon or in drink, his brutal 
Inephews would come out before strangers with their frightful allusions, John 
‘Downing could not doubt ; and on learning the increasing dissoluteness of the 
‘Harmans, and the recklessness of their lives, he trembled to consider how easily 
‘might be destroyed the good repute which his poor son was already beginni 
jto‘enjoy in another country. ‘The money transmitted to him by his father 
‘prospered in his hands, in a country where capital, industry, and intelligence 
united, never fail to prosper ; and he was embarked in a small way in a thriving 
‘house of business in New York. 
| But the worst trial of all endured by poor old Downing was when, as occurred. 
on many occasions, the apprehension of some rogue * unwhipped of justice,” 
‘produced a report in the county, and even a statement in the county paper, 
\that “the prisoner convicted of sheep-stealing was suspected, among othe 
crimes, of being implicated in the murder of John Downing the younger, at a 


place -— Warling-wood, the perpetrators of which had been hitherto undis 
‘covered.” 
| N ay, more than once, attempts were made by country Dogberries to intimi- 
ldate some unfortunate vagrant or other into a confession of the crime. If in- 
nocent of the burglary or arson of which they stood accused, they were possibly 
guilty of a homicide which still remained undisposed of. 

Then, indeed, the poor clerk trembled, lest, by one of those oversights occa- 
isionally arising from too strong a dependance on circumstantial evidence, an in- 
nocent man should be put to death, or at least to shame. Fixed was his deter- 
mination, in case of such an emergency, to come forward with a full confession 
‘of the truth. But this was not to be done without an uprooting of his very 
iheart-strings ; and scarcely a winter passed over his whitened and still whiten- 
ing head, and the long nights gave cover to those breaches of the law which 
lead to the blunders of the magistrates, and jeremiads of the newspapers, so as 
to produce some allusion to Eliza Grimwood and John Downing,—never-failing 
texts for November-like murder the rest of the 
unh father was startled by new panics, while his me bod w thinner 
in proof that his heart wasted with his 

Life had long been a burden. The face he yearned to look upon, he should 
never behold again. Yet he dared not quit the parish. He must remain at his 
post. He must remain within sight of the church. He must remain the cus- 
todian of the registers! He must eat, even unto the last, the bread of bitter- 
jess, and drink of his chalice of tears, under the roof where his poor wife had 
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undergone her death of ome and almost within view of the spot where one 
of his sons had been slain by the other. ; 

«May God accept my sufferings in atonement !” murmured he, as he lifted 
his eyes towards a young sapling which he had planted in a sunny corner of his 

en, a few days after the birth of Luke, and which had shed its leaves for 

e fourth time since the fatal moment of his exile. “If I have fallen into 
temptation, sore, sore to abide hath been my punishment, even in this world.” 

But, alas! a chastisement wholly beyond his calculations awaited the meek- 
spirited clerk. 

Cuaprer VII. 

The harmless little old lord of the Manor of Hartington, whose days, since 
the frightful event which had occurred on his estate, had been pain and grief to 
him, so that through fear he «died daily,”—gave up the ghost in good earnest ; 
and those who were about to exchange a master who did no harm among them, 
for others who might become tyrants and enemies by the mere force of doing 
good, began to apprehend, the moment Sir Clement had breathed his last, that 
their golden age was at an end. 

They had, however, little to fear. The baronetcy of Colston was extinct. 
Failing heirs-male, the family estates devolved, conjointly, to the two daughters 
of a cousin who had fallen bravely in the last war; and the Miss Colstons and 
their widowed mother having been on frequent visits at Hartington Hall, (the 
only guests ever tolerated by poor Sir Clement,) the tenants were already fa- 
miliar with their gracious manners and kindly dispositions. No one could de- 
sire better than to serve these amiable coheiresses. 

The will left by the old baronet was as short and dry as might have been ex- 
pected of him. He bequeathed a legacy of five thousand pounds to his old 
friend Wigswell, five hundred to the poor of the parish, a year’s wages to his 
servants, and the residue of his enormous personalty, the produce of the penu- 
rious life he had led from mere narrowness of mind, to his next of kin. A sum 
of one hundred and forty thousand pounds would consequently accompany the 
Hartington estates ; enabling the two sisters to carry out in favour of their 
tenants, a thousand long-standing projects cf improvement and ber.evolence. 

It willbe readily understood that a change of administration so important, 
produced an unusual gathering together of the notables under the old lime- 
trees on the green. ‘The liberal donation made to the parish by its late patron, 
and his handsome bequest to his bosom friend the old rector, were pronounced 
to be out of proportion to the enormous fortune he was leaving. But then 
came the extenuating plea, that the will had been made five-and-thirty years 
before, ere that enormous fortune was accumulated; and that the sums be- 
queathed comprehended at that time the whole amount of his savings. Even 
now, they could scarcely permit themselves to impute blame to good Sir Cle 
ment. 

Soon, meanwhile, as the news of his death reached London, the Miss Colstons 
and their mother hastened down, not so much to take possession of their inher- 
itance, as to pay due respect to the dead ; and preparations for the funeral were 
already making on an extensive scale. Old Wigswell had issued orders in a 
suppressed voice to John Downing to be present at the opening of the family 
vault by the workmen of the Lewes upholsterers, who were charged with the 
duty : and all was in preparation for the melancholy ceremony, appointed for the 
eighth day after the demise of Sir Clement. 

Sophia and Cecilia Colston were young women of engaging manners, and suf- 
ficiently agreeable appearance to be called “ extremely pretty for heiresses.” 


Though reared in retirement by their sensible mother, since their attainment of 


womanhood they had lived in the world ; Sir Clement having generously added 
an allowance of fifteen hundred a year to the income of something less than a 
thousand, (though including her pension as widow of a Lieut. Col..) enjoyed by 


Mrs. Colston ; and with such prospects as theirs, even had their exterior been) 


less prepossessing, it was not likely but that, at two and three and twenty, bot? 
sisters should have found pretenders to their hand. 
Miss Colston and Cissy, however, were firm in their determination to remain 


single till the death of their uncle ; in the first place to obviate any change in| 


the circumstances of their mother till they were themselves enabled to secure 
her the income she had so long enjoyed ; in the second, because in spite of the 
—- of the case, they never chose to consider themselves more than 

iresses presumptive to the Hartington property. A man of habits so accen- 


medals, snuff boxes, trinkets of inestimable value to the eve of the collector, and 
still more as family memorials, came successively into their hands ; nor could 
\Cecilia, the livelier of the two sisters, cease from wondering why Sir Clement, 
‘who was not only personally fond of them, but during their visits to the Hall, 
jhad so often lamented his inability to afford them amusement, should have with- 
held these precious stores from their inspection. To them the jewels, which 
|were to him valueless, would have been an important acquisition. But he had 
preferred to leave the fine family pearls to become yellow with damp, and the 
settings of the diamonds to turn black as jet, rather than to take the trouble to 
jsearch for the keys to unlock the caskets that contained them. Or, perhaps he 
fancied that the evil spirit of feminine coquetry and irritability laid at Harting- 
jton with the ghost of Lady Margaret Colston, might burst forth to torment and 
\fidget him anew on the opening of such a Pandora’s box as a jewel case: or more 
iprobably still, that the report of his having such a mass of valuables in his pos- 
jsession might afford a dangerous temptation to the same violent and undetecta- 
‘ble hands which had been laid upon poor Jack Downing. 

| The attention of Mrs. Colston during the search instituted by her daughters, 
‘was not however engrossed either by old comfit-boxes set with rubies, or snuff- 
lboxes chased and encrusted ; but by the endless collection of family miniatures, 
‘some in bracelet clasps, some in bux-lids, some in lockets, some in c ises or frames; 
‘but each and all recalling to her mind anecdotes of by past Colstons, recounted 
ito her by her husband in the early days of their marriage. 

| The Sir Leonard who was grandfather to the late Sir Clement Colston and 
her husband, was a bon vivant whose exploits had given rise to not a few 
/amusing traditions ; and of his sons besides the respective fathers of the poor 
‘Colonel and Sir Clement, were several whose faded portraits now stared her in 
‘the face ; some in uniform, some in coloured suits befrogged and belaced with 
silver or gold,—eccentric uncles, of each of whom the boyhood of Col. Colston 
retained some salient recollection. 

Beside Sir John, the demure father of the late baronet, there was Edward, 
ithe three bottle parson, who had broken his neck in fox hunting ; there wasthe 
lieutenant, killed in Rodney’s action with de Grasse ; and there was the next 
jand favorite brother of Sir John, Mark Colston ; a man whose high hcnars at the 
‘bar, and even the personal friendship of Lord North, had been unable to retain 
_ his proper sphere of society, so dissolute and disgraceful weve his habits of 
‘life 

{ The temale portraits were fewer in number ; for these numerous uncles had 
been blessed with only a single sister and a couple of wives. Sir John and the 
fox hunting parson (the Colonel's father) were the only two that had married ; 
and Miss Sybella, their sister, whose prim likeness. in a pouf and saque, was 
| preserved in one of the most richly mounted of the miniatures. had marned jue 
in life an Irish Viscount and died childless. A huge ©. and « Viseountess’s cor- 
onet in brilliants, adorned the reverse of a portrait far from captivati:.z ; where- 
as there was another miniature set only in a rim of gold with acer of rich au- 
burn hair on the obverse, which though slightly mildewed, and disfigured by a 
|'shabby discolored piece of black ribbon, at once arrested the attention of both 
| mother and daughters. 

||, ‘* What a sweet face !” exclaimed Cissy Colston, after wiping the glass with 
her handkerchief. ‘* What an arch expression about the eyes !” 

| “ I wonder who it can represent !” added her mother, having carefully ex- 
jamined it.“ It strikes me as bearing no resemblance to any other member of 
|\the Colston family.” 

“ Resemblance! No, indeed! If the truth be told, we are none of us beau- 
\ties,” rejoined Cissy, glancing at the collection of hard-favored, hig-shouldered 
portraits ; “ and this young creature with her fly cap and breast kact, must 
have been loveliness itself !” 

* Let us take the magnifying glass out of the gold etui, Cissy.” said her 
, mother, * and see whether we can discover initials, or a date in the setting.” 

But even with the aid of the magnifying glass, not an indication of any kind 
‘could be made out. 
| « Perhaps it may be a fancy picture?” observed Miss Colston. 

« No, the black mbbon bears evident marks of having been wern. No one 
|jwears a fancy picture,”’ argued her sister. 

|| New objects of interest however soon presented themselves to divert their at- 
‘\tention ; a series of beautiful medals struck at Vienna to commemorate the fate 


trie as their nervous kinsman, might in his latter days be dragooned into mat- of Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, and the gentle Madame Elizabeth ; besidesa 
rimony. And who can be secured against the heirs provided for an old gentle. valuable collection of Mogul coins, formed by the sailor Colston in the course 
man in his dotage. of his roving life. But when at length they proceeded to replace the miniatures 

They had consequently not only dismissed the train of admirers brought round in the drawer of the old Japan cabinet from which they had been taken, Miss 
them by watering place report of the extent (per annum) of their charms, but |Colston in removing a litter of dried rose leaves which lay at the bottom of the 
Miss Colston still belonged to the probation of a man to whom she was sincere-| drawer, and which might have been chips of wood for any resemblance they 
ly attached. Col. Larpent, the widower of one of Mr. Wigswell’s daughters ; retained. either in scent or complexion of their original nature, discovered a 
who, having two children by his first marriage to provide for, could not afford to! little strip of paper, inscribed in coloured ink, and an old fashioned hand  riting. 
make a disinterested match : nor was Cissy less firm in postponing till her un- | “ Nelly Taken from the neck of my poor brother Mark, after hie dea E 
cle’s death her union with Sir Henry Fletcher, a light hearted, light headed, |1787 J.C, 
young Irish baronet, who would have been contented to marry her without a) * Depend upon it, this memorandum was wrapped round that pretty minia- 
shilling ; but whom his affianced wife did not consider in sufficiently independ-| ture,” said she. And on comparing them together, the foldings of the paper 
ant circumstances to run the risk of making a Castle Rackrent of his family| exactly coincided with the form of the medallion.” 
seat. «« | wonder who Nelly could possibly have been’” cried Cecilia, more and 

When therefore the opening of Sir Clement’s will apprized the two sisters, snore interested in the likeness thus cherished till the death of the wearer, 
that their generous firmness had met with its deserts in an inheritance almost though [so long ago as the last century. 
doubling their expectations, so that they were able at once to make a noble pro-| “+ Probably some person not worth enquiring after,” replied her mother. 
vision for their mother, without encumbering the estate ; there was indeed rea-| ‘‘ Mark Colston was one of the cleverest men, but one of the greatest roues of 
son to be thankful to Providence for such exceeding good fortune. ‘The tenor) his time. After various attempts to reclaim him, his father, old Sir Leonard re- 
of the old gentleman’s latter days was such as to prevent his death from be-| nounced him altogether. By the initials this memorandum appears to have been 
coming a matter of personal sorrow ; and the utmost they could do was to tes-| written by his brother, Sir John. Unless [ aim mistaken Mark died within the 
tify their personal respect to the memory of so near a kinsman, in addition to rules of the Bench ” . 
the solemn deference due from all right minded people to the presence of death.) « And was he never married '" 

The days that were to elapse previous to the funeral, were devoted to ox-|| ** He certainly left no widow ; nor did I ever hear ofhis marriage. The life 
ploring a succession of cabinets and baskets, old family depositories of jewels. he led was scarcely compatible with a respectable connexion.” 
miniatures, and relicts of every description, many of which had evidently not|| “ This lovely creature, then, was probably the object of some unlawful at- 
been opened since the death of Lady Margaret Colston, for the chance of dis- tachment,” observed Miss Colston glancing more gravely at the picture. ++ Per- 
covering some testamentary payers containing the wishes of poor Sir Clement {haps some married woman, long since dead and forgotten. Even for its beauty's 
relative to his place and mode of interment. _ sake, however, the miniature has a peculiar value.” 

But amidst the variety ofhandwritings there collected-by the late baronet, | ‘* When we find time to read over the desks’ full of old letters, in different 
not a scrap of his own was visible ; except in memoranda of the numbers of the hand writings, which lie in the cedar cabinet in poor Sir Clement's dressiug- 
bank notes successively received by post from his London bankers, for the last room added Mrs. Colston, ‘‘ we may perhaps obtain some clue to the name of 
forty years, which he had never been at the pains to destroy ; being far too su-, ‘the original. I observed many packets in the hand writing of old Sir Johu ; be- 
pine of nature to dip pen in ink, except for some occasion more urgent than often sides a quantity which, from the seal, | conclude to be in the writing of Sir 
befel his unincidental career. | Leonard your great-grandfather.” 

Here and there, in some mildewed drawer or box, they discovered hoards of The object of their immediate anxiety,—a paper writen by the hand of Sr Cle- 
old guineas, evidently made at intervals and forgotten by the proprietor ; and ment,—continued to baftle their researches. Nothing of the kind was to be 
in more than one mouldy pocket book, were notes of considerable value, found , and the preparations for the funeral were ingly suffered te proc eed 
laid aside with the book at the year's end, and never again re-opened. Coins, on the scale originally suggested. The deceased baronet was to be imtersod 
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with the solemnity becoming his birth and fortune ; borne to the grave by six 

of the .cadsinen of the village, followed by all the servants of his establish- 

ment and the chief tenants on his estate ; Mrs. Colston and her daughters at- 

tending in person, as chief mourners. (To be continued.) 
— 


A GOSSIP ABOUT THE ROSICRUCIANS. 


The R sicrucians are a sect very little known. The notices relating te 
them a» heir peculiar doctrines, which are scattered in the pages of en- 
cyclopedi-s, biographical dictionaries, and histories of philosophy, are ex- 
ceedingly meagre and imperfect; but as, with all their wildness and ab- 
surdity, they cave left some traces upon the legendary and poetical litera 
ture .f Evrope, afew particulars about them may not be uninteresting. 

As a sect, ibey first appeared in the early part of the seventeenth century 
At this period the most tearful and degrading superstitions prevailed over 
Europe. Devils were supposed to walk the earth, and to mingle in the af 
fiirs of ren; evil spirits, in the opinion even of the wise and learned, were 
thought to be at the call of any one who would summon them with the pro 
per formalities; and witches werejdaily burned in all the capitals of Eu- 
rope. The new sect taught a superstition less repulsive They sprang uy 
in Germany,extended with some success to France and England, and ex- 
cited many angry controversies, Though as far astray in their notions as 
the Detaonologists and witch believers, their creed was more graceful 
They targht that the elements swarmed not with hideous, foul, and re- 
vengeful! s irita, bur with beautiful creatures, more ready to do man service 
than to inflict injury. They taughttbat the earth was inhabited by Gnomes, 
the air by Sylpia, the fire by Salamanders, and the water by Nymphs o 
Undines ; and that man, by his communication with them, might learn the 
secrets of nature, and discover all those things which had puzzled philoso- 
phers for ages— Perpetua! Motion, the Elixir of Life, the Philosopher’s 
Stone, and the Essence of Invisibility. | bey were assailed with all the 
shafts of ridicule: the philosophers laughed at notions scarcely more fan 
tastic, but more novel than their own; and the alchymists were obstinate 
in seeking their chimera after their own fashion. : 

The Rosicrucians derived their name from Christian Rosencreuz, their 
supposed founder, whodied in 1484. He is said to have bound his disci. 
ples,by solemu oaths, to keep his doctrine secret for one hundred and twen- 
ty years alter his burial. Certain it is they were never heard of under this 
name until the year 1604, when they first began to excite attention in Ger 
many. Michael Meyer, an alchymist, and a physician of repute, was the 
first person of any note who lent the authority of his name to the promul- 
gation of their tenets. He published at Cologne, in 1615, a work entitled 
‘Themis Aurea, hoc est de legibus Fraternitatis Rosee Crucis,’ which pur- 
ported to contain all the laws and ordinances of the brotherhood. From this 
it appeared that, by perfect temperance and chastity, they expected to hold 
converse with the elemental spirits ; that they could render themselves in 
visible; draw gold and jewels trom the bowels of the earth by incantation: 
be subiect neither to disease nor death ; and subsist without eating or drink- 
ing! ‘They also laid claim to the power of foretelling all events, and of cur- 
ing all diseases ; and asserted that they possessed all wisdon and knowledge 
in @ supreme degree, But beyond the confines of Cologne, Frankfort, and 
some other German cities, the name of the sect was not-much known until 
the year 1623, when some of the bretheren suddenly made their appearance 
in Paris, and trightened the good people of that capital from their proprie- 
ty. Onthe 3d of March in that year, the following placard was stuck up. 
on the wails, but how it came there nobody could tell :— ; 

* We, the deputies of the principal college of the Brethren of the Resie 
Cross, nave taken up our abode, visible and invisible, in this city, by the 

race of the Most High, towards whom are turned the hearts of the just. 

e show and teach without any books or symbols whatever, and we speak 
ail serts of languages in the countries wherein we deign to dweil, to draw 
mankind, our fellows, from errer, and to save them from death.’ 

It 1s possible that this placard was but a mauvaise pluisanterie of some 
wits wno desired to mystify the citizens, However, this may be, it excited 
very considerable alarm, especially amongst the clergy ; and various pamph- 
lets were published to warn the pious against the dangerous heresies of the 
sect. One was called ‘A History of the Frightful Compacts entered into 
between the Devil and the Pretended Invisibles, with their Damnable In- 
siructions, the Deplorable Ruin of their Discipies, and their Miserable End,’ 


called—found believers and preachers in Holland, England, and Italy. The 
most celebrated in the former country was Peter Mormius, an alchimist. In 
England, the high priest of the doctrine was one Dr. Fludd, or, as he loved te 
call himself, Robertus a Fluctibus. This man had very strange notions upon 
medicine, which he had studied chiefly in the pages of Paracelsus. He warm- 
ly embraced the Rosicrucian creed; boasted of his intercourse with the clementa- 
ty spirits, with whom he had conversation far surpassing those of Dr. Dee with 
the angles asserted that he could live without food for a couple of centuries, or 
until it pleased him to die; and that he could render himself invisible, and turn 
all metals into gold. He was succeeded by Eugene Philalethes and John Hey- 
don. The latter was an attorney, who wrote three works on the Rosicrucian 
mysteries, one called ‘ The Wise Man’s Crown, or the Glory of the Rosie 
Cross ;’ the second. ‘ The Holy Guide, leading the way to Art and Nature, 
with the Rosie Cross uncovered ;’ and the third, «A New Method of Rosicru 
cian Physic, by John Heydon, the Servant of God, and the Secretary of Nature.’ 
[n his preface to the last-mentioned work, he maintains that Moses was the real 
founder of tne Rosicrucians, and that he was followed by Elijah and Ezekiel, 
from whom the secrets of the faternity were transmitted in succession to Chris- 
tain Rosencrutz. The most pious of the brethren—those who religiously ab- 
stained from marriage, from eating and drinking, and all unchastity—could, he 
said. hold delightful communion whenjthey pleased not only with the eler-enta- 
ry spirits that pervaded the universe, but with the holy angels, and the disem- 
bodied souls of good men ; they could, like Proteus, assume any shape, and 
were endowed with the power of working miracles ; could slack the plague in 
cities, calm the whirlwind, ally the violence of the storm, and transport them- 
selves to and fro in the universe with the rapidity of the imagination, He 
maintained that it was criminal to eat (he did not abstain from the criminal prac- 
tice himself), and asserted that if men, in general, would take proper precau- 
tions to purify the air, they would find there was a ‘ fine fatness’ in it, quite suffi- 
cient for their nourishment. Some men, however, had such voracious appetites, 
as to require more substantial nutriment; but it might easily be procured even 
for thom, without the necessity of defiling their mouths by food. A cataplasm 
of cooked meats, or savoury pies, placed upon the epigastrium, would be quite 
sufficient for the hungriest persons; and would, besides, never subject them to 
the dangers of an indigestion. But the illustrious Rosicrucian was Joseph 
Borri, who appeared shortly after the time of Heydon, and in his work entitled 
‘ La Chiave del Gabinetto del Signo Borri,’ left that record of their tenets to 
which the world is mainly indebted for all its knowledge of the subject. With- 
out his aid, their wild fancies would have sunk into oblivion, and a portion of 
their doctrines only would have been remembered in the pages of the poets. 
His work, several years after his death, fell into the hands of Abbe de Ril- 
‘lars, who founded uponit his cabalistic romance, ‘ The Count de Gabalis,’ which 
is now the text-book from whence we derive our principal acquaintance with the 
joriin of a creed which has spread its ramifications into various parts of Europe, 
‘and taken, in many countries, a firm hold upon the popular mind. The book of 
\the Abbe excited great attention. [t was the Rosicrucian doctrine divested of 
its contradictions and the greatest of its absurdities; a romance in which the 
author preserved all the poetry of the sect, and rejected their wild notions about 
food and digestion, and gave the whole exposition to the world in a fiction re- 
markable for the elegance of its style and the grace of its imagination. A few 
extracts will show its nature and its spirit, 

In the second conversation between the Count de Gabalis and his interlocu- 
tor, the former says, ‘ When you are enrolled among the number of the child- 
ren of philosophy, and when your eyes are strengthened by the use of our most 
holy medicine, you will see that all the elements are inhabited by a race of 
perfect creatures, which are concealed from the general eye of humanity in 
consequence of the sin of Adam. That immense space which lies between 
the earth and heaven has inhabitants far more noble than the birds and flies. 
The vast seas have other dwellers than wales and dolphins ; the depths of the 
earth are not for the moles alone ; and the element of fire, nobler by far than 
‘the other three, was not made to remain void and uninhabited. 

‘The air is filled with an innumerable multitude of being in human shape— 
proud and majestic in their appearance, but very mild in reality. ‘They are 
great lovers of science, subtle, fond of rendering service to the wise, but great 
jenemies of the foolish and the ignorant. ... The seas and the rivers are in- 
{habited in like manner. The ancient sages named these people the Undines, or 
the Nymphs. The males are few among them, but the female are in great 
number. Their beauty is extreme, and ‘the daughters of man cannot be com- 


‘| he other, which effected to know a great deal more about the matter, and 
t be deeply initiated into the mysteries of the fraternity, was entitled *An/ 
F <amination of the New Cabala of the Bretheren of the Rosie Cross, whe} 
h ve iately come to reside in the city of Paris, with the History of their, 
N ancers, the Wonders worked by them, and many other particulars.’ 
T .esc tracts and others excited very great curiosity ; and it is known, up- 
o: the contemporary authority of the Mercure de France, that a popular 
p. asic was exerted by the fear of this mysterious sect, none of whose mem- 
bers had ever been seen. It was believed thatthe Rosicrucirns could trans-' 
port them selves from place to place with the rapidity of volition, and that) 
they tuok delignt in cheating and tormenting unhappy citizens, especially | 
suc; as had sinned against chastity. The most absurd stories about then’ 
were daily reported, and found listeners. An innkeeper asserted that a 
mysterivus stranger entered his inn, regaled himself on his best, and sud- 
denly vanished in a cloud when the reckoning was presented. Another, 
had been served as scurvy a trick by a similar stranger, who lived upon the, 
choices! fare, aud drank the best wines of his house for a week, and paid, 
him with a henciul ot new gold coins, which turned into slates on the fol | 
lowing morni:g_ [t was also said that several persons on awakeing in the 
middle of the night found individuals in their bed-chambers, who suddenly| 
became invisible, though still palpable, when the alarm was raised. Such) 
was the consternation in Paris, that every man who could not give a satis- 
factory acccunt of himself was in danger of being pelted to death ; and quiet 
citizens slept with loaded muskets at their bedsides, to take vengeance up- 
on apy Rosterucian who migh, violate the sanctity of their chambers. 

In the midst of the alarm another placard appeared, as mysterious as the first, 


‘pared to them. The earth is filled almost to the centre with Gnomes—people 
smaller in stature, who guard the treasures of the mines, and keep watch over 
precious stones. These are very ingenious, very friendly to man, and easy to 
command. They furnish the children of philosophy (the Rosicrucians) with 
all the money they require, and think themselves sufficiently rewarded by our 
friendship. The Gnomides, their females, are small, but very beautiful and 
agreeable, and their dress is very curious. As regards the Salamanders, inhab- 
itants of the fire, they also render service to the children of philosophy, but do 
not seek their company so eagerly as the others ; and their wives and daugh 
|ters are very rarely seen by mortal eyes. . .. They are by far the most beautiful 
of the elementary spirits, being compounded of the most subtile and beautiful 
of ali the elements. By becoming a member of our fraternity, you will be en- 
abled to see and converse with all these glorious multitudes ; you will see 
their mode of life, their manners, and make acquaintance with their admirable 
laws. You willbe charmed by the graces of their mind, much more than with 
the beauty of their body ; but you will not be able to refrain from sorrow ard 
pity for their miserable fate, when you learn that their soul is mortal, and that 
they have no hope of eternal felicity in the presence of that Supreme Being 
whom they know, and whom they religiously adore. ‘They will tell you that, 
being composed of the purest particles of the element they inhabit, and having 
within them no opposite and antagonist qualities, being made but of one ele- 
ment, they live for thousands of years. 

But what is time, however great, to eternity! They must return into noth- 
‘ingness at last; and this thought embitters their existence, and we have great 
difficulty in consoling them. Our fathers the philosophers (the founders of the 


notifying to the world that the most persever curiosity of the profane and ig-/Rosierucian doctrine) speaking to God in their prayers, remembered the sorrow 


norant would fail in discovering the Rosicruciansjwho were then in Paris, but 
that any person who had a devout respect for them, and a sincere desire to em-, 
brace their tenets, had only to form a wish to know them, and the wish would be 
gr: if-d. A good deal of controversy was thus exicited, which lasted about 
twe yeurs, when the Rosicrucians ceased to be spoken of in France. In the 
meantime various swindlers in the capital and elsewhere pretended to the char- 
acter and suceceded in duping some credulous people of their jewels, on the 
promise of cherming fifty times the quantity for them out of the recesses of the) 
earth ‘Two cr three of these fellows were caught, and suffered punishment. 


Driven for # while from France, the Rosicrucian philosophy—for such it was 


of the elemental people, and interceded for them; and God, whose mercy is 
\without limits, revealed to them that the evil is not without a remedy. He m- 
apived them with the knowledge that as man, by the alliance of holiness which 
she contracts with his Maker, may be made a participator in the divinity, so may 
jthe Sylphs, the Gnomes, the Nymphs, and the Salamanders, by contracting an 
alliance with man, be made participators in man’s immortality. Thus, a Nymph 
or a Sylphide becomes immortal, and has a soul like man, if she can inspire one 
of us with love towards her; thus a Sylph or a Gnome ceases to be mortal, if 
one of the daughters of man will consent to marry him. And oh, my son,’ 


jeontinued the Count de Gabalis, ‘admire the felicity of the Rosicrucians! 
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Instead of women, whose charms wither in a few short years, and are fullowed 
by ghastly wrinkles, we allv ourselves with beauties whose charms never fad« 
away, and whom we have the glory and happiness of rendering immortal. You 
may imagine the love and the gratitude of these invisible mistresses towards 
us, and with what zeal and assiduity they seek to please us who have conferred 
upon them the unspeakable privilege of an immortal soul. The most beautiful 
woman the world ever saw is ugliness itself in comparison with the least fasci. 
nating of the Sylphides.’ 

In succeeding interviews the Count de Gabalis further explains to his inter- 
locutor the nature and pursuits of the elementary spirits; asserts that it was 
they only, and not the vile gods of the Greeks and Romans, that delivered the 
oracles of old; that they continually kept watch over man to do him service, 
and to warn him of approaching evil. It was they who sent omens, and fur- 
nished him with the understanding to interpret them, and who filled his mind 
with presentiments when some great calamity was impending over him, that he 
might perchance avoid it. ‘They also sent him dreams for the regulation of his 
fate. ‘But, alas !’ continues the count, ‘ men ignorantly misunderstand and re 
ject their kindess. A poor Sylph hardly dares to show himself lest he should 
be mistaken for an imp of evil; an Undine cannot endeavour to acquire an im- 
mortal soul, by loving a man, without running the risk of being considered a 
vile impure phantom; and a Salamander, if he shows himself in his glory, is ta- 
ken for a devil, and the pure light which surrounds him considered the fire of 
hell. It is in vain that, to dispel these unworthy suspicions, they make the 
sign of the cross when they appear, and bend their knees when the Divine name 
is uttered. All their efforts are useless. Obstinate man persists in considering 
them enemies of that God whom they know, and whom they adore more reli- 
giously than men do. The prayer which you will find preserved by Porphyre, 
and which was offered up in the Temple of Delphos for the enlightenment of 
the P; , was the prayer of a Salamander.’ In short, without continuing to 
quote the words of the Count de Gabalis, he asserted that all the supernatural 
appearances with which the history of every age and nation was full, were to be, 
and could only be, explained by the agency of these elemental spirits; that the 
deeds attributed to devils, imps, and witches were the creations of a false and 
degrading superstition, unworthy to be believed by philosophers. They were 
no fiends with 

——‘aery tongues that syllable men’s naines 
On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses,’ 


but beneficent spirits, the friends of man. The peris of eastern romance, the 
fees, the fatas, and the fairces of European legends, were names which, in their 
ignorance, the people of different countries had given to the Sylphs. Vulcan, 

cchus, and Pan, though the Greeks did not know it, were Gnomes; Neptune 
and Venus, and all the Naiads and Nereids, were but the Undines of the Rosi- 


crucians; Apollo was a Salamander, and Mercury a Sylph; and not one of the}, 


personages of the multifarious mythology of the Greeks and Romans but could be 
ranged under one or other of these classes. The means taken by these spirits— 
the guardian angels of the popular creed—to warn those to whom they attached 
themselves of evil, were various; and very often those whose ignorance led 
them to disregard their intimations, were left to perish in their blindness. They 
also prevented others, if they could, from doing evil to their wards, of which 
several instances are related by the count.—( To be continued.) 

KRETTEL. 

A GERMAN STORY. 

It was the year 1832, towards the close of November ; a light snow, mingled 
with sleet, was whirled about by the wind, and pierced through every crevice 
of a little roadside inn situted between Hornberg and Rottweil, on the frentiers 
of the duchy of Baden. 

Two travellers, driven by the bad weather to the shelter of this humble hos- 
telry, were forgetting their hunger and weariness in the comforts of a hearty 
repast of smoked beef. The hissing and roaring of a large stove contrasted 
agreeably in the travellers’ ears with the loud moaning of the north wind 
without, and disposed them still more to the enjoyment of the good things, 
within. 


The innkeeper and his wife had, for their only domestic, a young girl of Ba- 


name, was a host in herself: housekeeper and maid to her mistress, cook in th 


den, whom they had brought up from childhood. Krettel, for such was ts 


noticed. By a movement swift as thought she unloosed the horse, leapt on the 
saddle, and fled like lightning. She was pursued ; but, redoubling her speed, 
she reached the oo pan called out to them to close the gate, and fainted away. 
When the brave girl recovered, she told her story, and was warmly congratulat- 
ed on her courage and presence of mind. All admired the horse, which was 
of striking beauty. A small leathern valise was attached to its saddle; but 
Father Hoffkirch would not suffer it to be opened, except im the presence of the 
burgomaster. 

On the morrow, which was Sunday, the innkeeper, his wife and their guests, 
all set off to the neighbouring town, where they intended, after service, to ac- 
quaint the burgomaster with the last evening’s adventure. Krettel, left sole 
guardian of the house, was advised not to admit any one until her master’s re- 
turn. Many a yours girl would have trembled at being left in such a sit- 
uation; but this young servant-maid, having watched the party disap- 
pear, fearlessly set about her household duties, singing with a light heart 
and a clear voice some pious hymn which her kind mistress had taught 
her. 

An hour had scarcely passed by when there came a knock at the outer door ; 
it was a traveller on horseback, who asked leave to rest for a little. Krettel 
at first refused ; but on the promise of the cavalier that he would only break- 
fast and depart, she agreed to admit him , besides, the man was well dressed 
jand alone, so there seemed little to fear from him. The stranger wished him- 
jself to take his horse to the stable, and remained a long time examining and 
jadmiring the noble steed which had arrived the previous evening in a manner so 
unexpected. While breakfasting, he asked many questions about the inn and 
its owners ; inquired whose was the horse that had attracted his attention so 
much ; and, in short, acted so successfully, that the poor girl, innocent of all 
ideceit, told him her late adventure, and ended by confessing that she was all 
jalone. She felt immediately a vague sense of having committed some 
jimprudence, for the stranger listened to her with singular attention, and 
jseemed to take a greater interest than simple curiosity in what she was say- 
jing. 

"erhe breakfast was prol to its utmost length: at last, after some unim- 
|portant questions, the traveller desired the servant-girl to bring him a bottle of 
wine. Krettel rose to obey ; but, on reaching the cellar, found that the st r 
‘had follewed her, and turning round, she saw the glitter of a pistol-handle 
through his vest. Her presence of mind failed her not at this critical moment. 
When they had reached the foot of the steps, she suddenly extinguished the 
light, and stood up close against the wall: the man, muttering imprecations, ad- 
‘vanced a few steps, groping his way. Krettel, profiting by this moment, re- 
jmounted the steps, agile and noiseless, closed and firmly bolted the door upon 
‘the pretended traveller, and then barricaded herself securely in an upper cham 

iber, there to await her master’s arrival. 

Krettel had not been many minutes ensconced in her retreat when a fresh 
knocking resounded at the inn-door, and she perceived there two ill-looking men, 
who asked her what had become of a traveller who had been there a short time 
ibefore. From their description of his appearance, the young girl immediately 
discovered that the person sought for was the stranger whom she had locked in 
the cellar; nevertheless, she thought it most prudent to make no admission on 
the subject. 

' On her —s their request to open the door, the two men threatened to 
scale the wall. ‘The poor girl trembled with fear; her courage was nigh de- 
jserting her ; for she knew they could easily accomplish their project by means 
jof the iron bars fixed to the windows of the lower story. In this perplexity 
'Krettel looked around her, and her eye fell on a musket which hung from the 
\wall, a relic of her master’s younger days. She seized it, and pointing the muz- 
izle out of the window, cried out that she would fire on the first man who at- 
to ascend. 

| The two robbers—for that such they were could no longer be doubted— 
struck dumb at the sight of fire-arms where, expecting no resistance, they had 
brought no weapons, and confounded by such intrepidity, went away uttering 
‘the most fearful menaces, and vewing to return again in greater force. In 
.spite of her terror, our heroine remained firm at her post. An hour pass- 
ved away in this critical position ; at last the girl perceived her master and 
lhis triends coming in sight, accompanied by the burgomaster and some of- 


The brave Krettel rashed to the door, and her fear, amounting almost to des- 


kitchen, valet-de-chambre to the stray visitants in the one best room, and pair, gave place to the liveliest joy. To the wonder and admiration of all, she 


in the stable—the hardy, active, and good 
fulfilled all the duties usually shared by a large establishment of servants. 
Ten o’clock struck, and the travellers, having finished their supper, drew 
nearer to the group which had collected round the stove— Father Hoffkirch the 
minister, their host, and some neighbours who had entered by chance. The 
conversatioh turned on the fearful and murderous events of which the neigh- 
bouring forest had been the scene, and each one had his own story to tell, sur- 
passing the rest inhorror. Father Hoffkirch was among the foremost in terri- 
fying his audience by the recital of different adventures, all more or less tragi- 
cal. ‘Ihe worthy father had just finished a horrible story of robbers—quite a 


chef d’auvre in its way. The scene of the — was little more than a gun-| 


shot from the inn-door : it was a tradition, unfortunately ; but an ancient gib- 
bet, which still remained on the identical spot, gave to the narration an air of 
gloomy verity, which no one dared to question. This place was, in truth, made 


ormidable throughout the province as being, it was said, the rendezvous of a) 
troop of banditti, who held there every night their mysterious meetings. All| 


the guests were still under the influence of the terror which the story of F. ee 
Hoff kirch had caused, when one of the travellers before-mentioned offered to} 
bet two ducats that no one dared to set off atthat moment to the fatal spot, and 
trace with charcoal a cross on the gibbet. The very idea of such a proposition 
increased the fearof the company. A long silence was their only reply. Sud- 
denly the young Krettel, who was quietly spinning in a corner, rose up and ac- 
cepted the bet, asking her master’s consent at the same time. He and 
his good wife at first refused, alleging the loneliness of the place, in case 
of danger ; but the fearless damsel persisted, and was at last suffered to de. 


ag oe only requested that the inn-door should be left open until herreturn ; 
and taking a piece of charcoal, to prove on the morrow that she really had vis- 
ited the spot, she rapidly walked towards the gibbet. When close beside it, 
she started, fancying she heard a noise ; however, after a moment of hesitation, 
she stepped forward, ready to take to flight at the least danger. The noise 
was renewed. Krettel listened intently, and the sound of a horse's feet struck 
upon her ear. Her terror prevented her at first from seeing how near it was 


tened to the gibbet itself. She took courage, darted forward, and traced the 
cross, At the same instant the report of a pistol showed her that she had be 


to her ; but the next moment she perceived that the object of her fear was eh was to 


-humoured German girl) related what had happened ; the burgomaster especially lavished on her the 


‘warmest praise for her heroic conduct. The officers went in search of the rob- 
ber whom Krettel had imprisoned with so much address and presence of mind. 
|After a sharp resistance, he was bound and secured, and soon after recognised 
as the chief of a band of robbers who had for some time spread terror over the 
jcountry. His men, wandering about without a captain, were quickly either taken 
lor dispersed. The burgomaster decided that the horse, and the valise, which 
contained a great numberof gold pieces, should be given te the young Krettel, 
‘whose courage had so powerfully contributed to rid the country of banditt 
‘who had infested it for so long a time. 
| HIGHLAND SOLDIERS. 
|The romance of War; or, the Highlanders in Spain. By James Grant 
Esq.. late 62d Regimeat. 3 vols, Colburn. 
Wrirren in a spirited style, just as we should expect a true Highlander 
to fight; these volumes seperate the Highland regiments partially from 
their brethren in tne Peninsular War, and combine personal adventure, 
love-scenes, and various fiction, with the actual events of the sanguinary 
struggle. The two principle characters are from the wildest range of 
Perthshire, the sons of sires whose ancestors have been ever at feud, but 
the families now tending towards a reconciliation in the Romeo and Juliet 
manner. The brother and lover of the heroine have, however in the first 
tern to serve their country; and in them and their comrades Mr. 
Grant impersonates the gallantry of his brave fellow soldiers * in the garb 
‘of old Gaul.” Much as we have read of these afluirs from Torres Vedras 
to Toulouse, we may say that the present narrative is dashing ard inte- 
resting ; but we preter to take our illustration of the work rather from its 
opening chapter, and the fine description of the young ensign leaving his 
old father’s fastness-tower to join his regiment in Edinburgh. 

“* At last arrived the important day which was to behold Ronald launch- 
ed from his peaceful Highland home into the stormey scenes of a life 
which was new to him. Been Iverach had been sent off in the morning 
jwith the beggage to the hamlet of Strathisla, where the stage-coach for 
] e 4p his young master. Sorrowful indeed was the part- 
ing between the old piper and his son Evan Bean, (i. e. fair-haired Evan,) 
and they were but little comforted by the assurance of the old crone Janet, 
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who desired them to ‘ greet weel, as their weird was read, and they would 
never meet mair.’ Ronald was seated with his father at breakfast in the 
hall or dining-roomof the tower The table was covered with viands of 
every kind, exhibiting all the profuseness of a true Scottish breakfast.--- 
tea, coffee, cold venison, cheese, oaten bannocks, &c., &c., &c., and Py 
large silver-mouthed bottle, containing most potent usquebaugh, distilled 
for the laird’s own use by Alpine Oig Stuart in one of the dark and danger- 
ous chasms on the banks of the Isla, a spot unknown to the exciseman, a 
personage much dreaded and abhorred in all Highland districts. The old 
cailloch, Janet, was in attendance, weeping and muttering to herself. I- 
verach was without the tower, making the yard ring to the spirit-stirring 
notes of--- 
© We'll awa to Shirra muir, 
An’ haud the whigs in order.’ 

and he strode to and fro, blowlng furiously, as if to keep up the failing 
spirit of his tough old heart. Mr. Stuart said little, but took his morning 
meal as usual. Now and then he bit his nether lip, his eye glistened, and 
his brow was knit, to disguise the painful emotions that filled his heart. 
Ronald ate but little and sat totally silent, gazing with swimming eyes, 
while his heart swelled almost to bursting, on the lofty hills and dark pine 
woods, which, perchance, he might never more behold ; and the sad cer- 
tainty that slowly passing years would elapse ere he again stood by his pa- 
ternal hearth, or beheld his father’s face—if, indeed, he was ever to be- 
hold it again—raised within him emotions of the deepest sadness. ‘ Alas !" 
thought he, ‘how many years may roll away before I again look on all I 
have loved so long ; and what dismal changes may not have taken place in 
that time!” * Hui-uigh! Ochon—ochanari !’ cried the old woman, unable 


and protect him in the hour of danger!’ It was the last time that Ronald 
beheld the face of his father, and deeply was the memory of its expression 
impressed upon his heart. Not daring again to turn his head, he hurried 
along the mountain-pth, until he came to a turn of the glen which would 
hide the much-loved spot for ever. Here he turned and looked back : his 
father was no longer visible, but there stood the well-known tower rising 
above rich corpse land, with the grey smoke from its huge kitchen chimney 
lcurling over the battlements in the evening wind, which brought to his 
ithe wail of Iverach’s bagpipe. The smooth surface of the loch shone with 
moet and gold in the light of the setting sun, the rays of which fell ob- 

iquely as its flaming orb appeared to rest on the huge dark mountains of 
the western Highlands. 


| 


Hliscellaneons Articles. 


ROTHSCHILD AND HORACE VERNET. e 

One of the most pungent anecdotes connected with the fine arts which 
we have for a length of time met with, attaches the name of the million- 
aire to that of the greatest and most original artist of the age. Ina former 
number, a correspondent gave a critical analysis of the large painting of 
“The Capture of the Smala of Abd-el-Kader,” which has since been ex- 
hibited at the Louvre. Amongst the other points upon which the critic 
dwelt was the masterly introduction of a Jew flying from the charge of the 
French amongst the jostling herds, which, mad with agony and terror, ap- 
peared to be rushing through the front of the painting. 
It appears that immediately upon the exposition of this noble picture, 
the figure of the flying Jew became the principal attraction in the gallery. 


to restrain herself longer, as she sunk upon a settle in the recess of the hall 


‘Successive groups poured before it to chuckle at what appeared a fortuitous 


window. ‘He is going forth to the far awa land of the stranger, where the 
hoodiecraw and fox pyke the banes of the dead brave ; but he winna return 
to us, as the eagle’s brood return to their eyrie among the black cliffs o’ 
bonnie Craigonan.’ ‘ He shall! old woman. What mean these dishearten- 
ing observations in so sad an hour as this ? said the old gentleman sternly, 
roused by that prophetic tone which never falls without effect on the ear 
of a Scottish Highlander. ‘ Dinna speak sae to me, laird. God sain re! 
I read that in his bonnie black een which tells me that they shall never 
again look onmine.’ ‘ Hoigh! prutt, trutt,’ said Iverach, whom her cry 
had summoned to the spot, ‘ the auld teevil of a cailloch will pe casting doon 
Maister Ronald’s heart when it should pe at the stoutest. Huisht, Janet, 


‘resemblance, until drop by drop, as such stories leak out, its history stole 
gradually into circulatien ; and the reason for which Vernet consecrated 
ithe head of the Rothschilds to immortal ridicule became the most popular 
jand interesting eancan in the salons. 
| It would appear that the weatthy Jew paid a visit to the atelier of Ho- 
‘race, to know whether the master would paint a portrait of him, the Roths- 
child. Vernet of course consented, and was asked to name his price— 
* Three thousand francs,” answered the painter. And the sum was small 
enough in all conscience, as the price of a portrait by such a master. Ara- 
go has given six or seven times as much for a landscape by Gudin. 

** Nonsense,” said the Rothschild, with the true spirit of a huckster, 


and no be bedeviling us with visions and glaumorie just the noo.” ‘ Do- 
nald Iverach,I tell you he shall never more behold those whom he looks on 
this day: I tell you so, andI never speak in vain,’ cried the old sybil in 
Gaelic, with shrill voice. ‘When the brave sons of my bosom perished 
with their leader at Corunna, did I not know of their fall the hour it hap- 
pened? The secret feeling, which a tongue cannot describe, informed me 
that they were no more. Yes; I heard the wild wind howl their death- 
song, as it swept down the pass of Craigonan, and I viewed their shapeless 
spirits floating in the black mist that clung round the tower of Lochisla on 
the night the field of Corunna was stricken, for many were the men of our 
race who perished there: the dead-bell sung to me the live-long night, and 
our caillochs and maidens were sighing and sad—but I alone knew why.’ 
* Peace! bird of ill omen,’ replied the piper, in the same language, over- 
awed by the force of her words. ‘ Dhia gledh sinn / will you break the 
proud spirit of a duinhe wassel of the house of Lochisla, when about to 
gird the claymore and leave the roof-tree of his fathers” ‘Come, come; 
we have had enough of this,’ said Mr. Stuart. ‘Retire, Janet, and do not 
by your unseemly grief disturb the last hours that my son and I shall spend 
together.’ ‘A wreath, and ’tis not for neught, is coming across my auld 


you can never intend asking three thousand francs for a portrait.” 

** No,” said Vernet, on reflection, ** it ought to be four.” 

The Jew tried to beat down the painter, but the only effect his arguments 
had was to make Vernet raise his price successively to five and six thou- 
sand franks. and the millionaire left the atelier of the painter. 

On the succeeding day, however, he returned to try the power of per- 


suasion still upon the man of the brush. He had inflexible material to 
deal with. 


‘* This time, M. Rothschild,” said Horace, ‘‘I have reflected more ma- 


turely upon the subject, and the price of the portrait will be twelve thou- 
sand francs.”’ 


The obstinacy of the painter almost made the dealer in stock and scrip 
mad. He expostulated for a long time in vain. At last Vernet said, 
** Well, M. Rothschild, if you will, I must paint your portrait for no- 


thing.” 


The pride of the millionaire, of course, spurned such an offer. “ Impos- 


sible,” he said; ** in that case I shal! not sit for my portrait.” 


‘“* Excuse me,” said the master, politely bowing him out, “‘ but you have 


done so.” 


een,’ she ema pressing her withered hands upon her wrinkled brow. 
‘Sorrow and woe are before us all. I have seen it in many a dark dream at 
midnicht and heard it in the croak of the nicht-bird, as is screamed from 
its eyrie in Coirnan-Taischatrin, where the wee men and women dance their 
rings in the bonnie moonlicht. Greet and be woeful, my braw bairn, for 
we shall never behold ye mair. Ochon—ochon!’ and pressing Ronald to 
her breast, this old dependant rushed from the hall. ‘ Grief has distracted 
the poor old creature,’ said Mr. Stuart, making a strong effort to control the 
emotions which swelled his own bosom, while Ronald no longer concealed 
his, but covering his face with his hands, wept freely, and the piper began 
to blubber and sob in company. ‘ Hoigh! oigh! Got tam! it’s joost nae- 
thing but fairies’ spells and glaumorie that’s ever and aye in auld Janet’s 
mouth. She craiks and croaks like the howlets in the auld chapel-isle, till 
its gruesome to hear her. But dinna mind her, Maister Ronald; I'll blaw 
up the bags, and cheer your heart wi’ the ‘ gathering’ on the bonnie piob 
mohr.’ The piper retired to the yard, where the cotters and many a shep- 
herd from the adjacent hills were assembled to behold Ronald depart, and 
bid him farewell. Ronald’s father, the good old man, although his heart 
was wrung and oppressed by the dismal forebodings of his retainer, did all 
that he possibly could to raise the drooping spirits of hisson, by holding 
out hopes of quick promotion and a speedy return home ; but Ronald wept 
like a youth as he was, and answered only by his tears. ‘Oh, Ronald, my 
boy |’ groaned the old man ; ‘it is in an hour such as this that I most feel 
the loss of her whose fair head has long, long been under the grassy turt 
which covers her fair-haired little ones in the old church-yard yonder. The 
sun is now shining through the window of the ruined chapel, and I see the 
pine which marks their graves tossing its branches in the light.’ He look- 
ed fixedly across the loch at the islet, the grassy surface of which was al- 
most covered with grey tomb-stones, beneath which slept the retainers of 
his ancestors, who themselves rested among the Gothic ruins of the little 
edifice, which their piety had endowed and founded to St. John, the patron 
saint of Perth. 

«* The day sped fast away, and the hour came in which Ronald was com- 

lled to depart, if he would be in time for the Perth stage, which passed 
through Strathisla. His father accompanied him to the gate of the tower, 
where he embraced and blessed him. He then turned to depart, after shak- 
ing the hard hand of many an honest mountaineer. ‘ May Got’s plessing 
and all goot attend ye, Maister Ronald,’ blubbered old Iverach, who was 
with difficulty prevented from piping before him down the glen; ‘ and din- 
na forget to befriend puir Evan Bean, that follows ye for love.’ A sorrow- 
ful farewell in emphatic Gaelic was muttered through the court as Ronald, 
breaking from among them, rushed down the steep descent, as if anxious to 
end the painful scene. His father gazed wistfully after, as if his very soul 
seemed to follow his steps. Ronald looked back but once, and then dash- 
ed on as fast as his strength could carry him; but that look he never, never 
forgot. The old man had reverently taken off his hat, allowing his silver 


The opening of the Louvre solved the meaning of the painter’s words, 
and they who laughed first at the painting, laughed even more when they 
listened to the legend. Morning Post. 


TRIBULATIONS OF TRAVEL. 
OR, DIVERSIONS ON THE MISSISSIPPI.—NO. 1 
BY ANDY HANDY. 

Misther Edithur.—I have jist landed in your Criscent City. Why they 
‘call it criscent, bothers me intirely to find out, barrin’ it is that the people 
lare partial to their horns in it. O, I had an illigant time of it comin’ down 
‘the river. Begor, half of the passengers must be not only limbs of the law, 
‘but its soul and carcass. I judge this from their frequent practice at the 
jbar. I was tould, as a saycret, that four or five of them war sportin, gin- 
itlemen ; but if they are as fond of the sports of the chase as they are of the 
igame—of carda—they are jist the boys that would do for Galaway. One of 
em sis to me, sis he, ‘ Misther Handy,” sis he, (for he saw me name on the 
book,) “will you take a hand,” sis he. ‘Not at prisint, | thank you, sur,” 
isis 1; “I’ve got a pair of ’em, and a daycint pair of fists they make when 
they're foulded up. If I should go tothe Mixican war,” sis I, “‘afther 
irachin’ Arleans, and loese one of me nathural arms there,I shall be mighty 
glad to accipt your offir, and thank you for the compliment.” “Oh, I mayne,” 
isis he, ‘‘wont you join us in a social game of cards?” ‘Wid all the plea- 
sure in life,” sis 1; ‘‘meself is the boy for everything social, from a fight at 
fa fair to a glass o’ scaltheen.” ‘*What game do you prefer, Misther Han- 
day?” sis he. ‘*‘ Forty-five, ould sledge,” sis I. ‘‘It’s not a fashionable 
game, Misther Handy,” sis he. ‘Will, this, playse yourself,” sis I. ‘Let 
‘it be Poker,” sis he, ‘with tincintsantiup.” Agreed,” sis I. So, to it we 
lwint. Between a and me, Misther Editur, | knew no more about the 

ame than a blind man does about the beauties o’ nathur; but as they tould 
me it was ginteel to play poker, I didn’t like to lit thim see that I hadn’t 
studied the principles of thrue politeness. 
| *T pass,” sis one, “I pass,” sis another. ‘‘Begor,” sis I, “the girls at the 
dance used to call me ‘pass if you can.’ I niver lit any thing pass me in 
‘the way of amusement, without takin’ a hand in it—and since I tuk a hand 
lin this, I’m not goin’ to let it pass me.” ‘Well, thin,” sis the accommo- 
datin’ lookin’ gintleman to me left, ‘since I see you've a sperrit, I’ll go five 
dollars betther’—and down he planked the cash, right before me eyes, 
“Sperrit !” sis 1; ‘‘who dare insinuate that I havn’t? If any gintleman 
would, I should consithder it a personal reflection on me honered ancistry, 

nd resint itas such.” ‘‘No offence was maynt,” sis he, ‘‘but will you a 
ver that?” ‘*To be sure I will,” sis I, “*and five more like it,’’ and down 
‘threw me money with as much unconsarn like as if I was givin’ it to the 
\praste at Christmas. ‘I find you don’t intend to be bate,” sishe. ‘Bate !” 
‘sis I; I’ll take the baytin’ of any man on boord for the halves, excipt the 
‘inavgers below in the celler, and I’d have no fun fightin’ them, bekase I’d 
niver know whin I'd give them a blackeye.” ‘‘Oh, that’s neither here nor 
there,” sis my opponint—“bizness is bizness; I cover that and go twinty- 
five dollars betther—there’s a challenge for you!” sis he. ‘Yis, and one 


t. 
hair to stream in the wind, and with eyes upturned to heaven was fervent- 
ly ejaculating—* Ob, God! that hearest me, be a father unto my poor boy, 
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that I’ll accept,” sis 1; ‘‘for if I didn’t, I’d be ) } i 
er backed out from one.” But I won’t throuble you, Misther Edithur, with 
the disagreeable details, as the man said whin he was relatin’ the incidents 
of his weddin’ day. 

It’s enough to state the disagreeable result—that he kept goin’ it till 1 
found me two hundred dollars—all the money I had about me, afther pay- 
ing me passage—gone; and thin, one of the fellows that passed at the be- 
ginnin’ ot the game, tould me to ‘‘ rake down”—exactly what Bill Moore 
used to say to the boys when he’d tell them to take the snow off the hay-| 
stack, and with about as much unconcern. j 

I thin turned into me berth, where the thought of losin’ so much money 
had like to be the death o’ me. I determined that if any one iver asked me) 
to play poker agin, I’d make the poker play on his brain-box. Bein’ unable. 
to compose meself—begor all the learned masthers of art in christendom 
couldn’t have set me to music at the time—I wint up and threw meself on 
the floor of the third story of the boat, where I tumbled and tossed all night, 
like a man that had taken a dose of jollup. 

Yours, always on hand, 


| 


Anpy Hanpy. 
N. O. Delta. 


AN INTERESTING DISCOVERY. 

We read the following in the Gazette des Tribuneauz :— 
‘A man nearly 80 years of age, who was formerly an upholsterer, had been, 
residing in a garret, where he saw no other persons than his two nephews, 
both nearly 60 years old, aud poor, but whe, nevertheless, contrived to give 
him the means of subsistence. A short time before his death he addressed, 
them as follows :—* My children, be sure God will reward you for what you 
have done for me ; thanks to you, I am able to live in this house, from which 
I perceive that which was founded by the Abbé de |’Epée, who was once 
my protector. I shall soon die, and have very little to leave, but I entreat 
you not to sell the old arm chair in which I am seated, and which has been, 
with me these 50 years. It is an old friend, and I owe to it the preserva-| 
tion of my life on the 10th of August, 1792. I had then the honor of work-, 
ing for the King’s upholsterer, and had just finished some hangings for the’ 
cabinet of Maria Antoinette, where the Marseillois and the rebels of the) 
Faubourg St. Antoine had their conflict with the Swiss. The palace being 
taken, I should have been massacred if my sense of danger had not inspir-, 
ed me with the idea of tearing off the skirts of my coat and blackening my 
face with some soot from the chimney, so that I looked like one of the assail- 
lants. When the pillage commenced I took up this arm chair, placed it on 
my head, and in this way traversed the half of Paris. If you have any re- 
gard for me keep this old royal arm chair and it will bring good luck to 
you.’ A fortnight ago the old man died, and was decently interred by his 
nephews. When they came to share the poor effects that he had left, they’ 
would have disputed as to who would have the old arm chair if they had 
not both felt a respect for his injunctions. Whilst they were discussing as 
to whose property it should be, one of them laid hold of it to remove it trom. 
its place, and was astonished at its weight. ‘ It isas heavy,’ szid he, ‘ as if 
there were pigs of lead among the horse-hair.’ The other then laid hold 
of it, and made the same remark. The two nephews now looked at each) 
other, and resolved to ascertain what was the cause of its weight. They 
removed the old covering, and cutting open the velvet found to their great 
joy 43 rouleaux of gold coin, of different reigns, from Louis XV. to Louis 
Philippe, with an inscription of Rentes of 1,000f., and other papers. Be- 
ing honest men, they mentioned the fact to the authorities, by whom it was 
declared that there could be no doubt of their rightful possession; and that 
even if the property had been in the chair when it was taken from the 
alace, the theft was of such old date as to have the benefit of prescription, 
ut that the property evidently belonged to the uncle, most of the gold be-' 
ing of more recent date than that of his first possession of the chair, and) 
the inscription of Rentes being also recent.” 


The results of the experiments instituted by the government authorities 
on the gun-cotton of Dr. Schonbein have, we understand, induced the 
Board of Ordnance to decline its adoption for the use of the Britisl. military 
services. The foliowing are the principal of the objections which have 
led to this decision—as we find them stated by a contemporary :—“ It ex- 
plodes at a far lower temperature than gunpowder—even the last explosive 
gun-cotfon requiring a heat very considerably below redness for its explo- 
sion, whilst some of the varieties can be fired by the heat of boiling water.’ 
This is a serious objection in all cases where any number of charges have’ 
to be fired in succession ; as the heat caused by the explosions very soon 
raises the ee tm of the gun above that point at which it is hot enough, 
to cause the charge to explode spontaneously—thus rendering its use ex-! 
ceedingly inconvenient and dangerous. The great facility with which gun-| 
cotton explodes, even when not perfectly dried, would, of course, render 
its manufacture more hazardous than that of powder: and for the same, 
reason, its preservation in bulk, when of necessity it must be kept in a state) 
of compression, would be attended with a considerable degree of risk ; since 
it is very probable that any mass of gun-cotton or other simular combustible, 
compound, particularly when compressed, would have a tendency to under-| 
go spontaneous combustion—and there can be no doubt that a magizine of 
gun-cotton would be far more dangerous than a powder magizine. A very) 
considerable quantity of steam is produced by the explosion of gun-cotton,) 
so much, in fact, that the inside becomes quite wet. The inconvenience 
of this is obvious A last objection, and one which it is feared may inter- 
fere with some of the most valuable applieations ofthis very most interesting! 
substance, is the production of acid vapours when it is fired. It is general- 
ly stated that gun-cotton leaves no residue, and produces no noxious fumes 
when fired. As regards the first statement, it is practically true ; for when 
tried against gunpowder it does leave no residue. The minute quantity of 
solid matter left after its explosion is as nothing compared with the saline 
residue of gunpowder. It is also true that gun-cotton, being free from sul- 
phur, no sulphurous acid gas is formed when it is fired; and hence, none 
of those suffocating fumes are perceived which result from the explosion of 
powder,—in which various alkaline salts are mechanically suspended in an 
atmosphere loaded with sulphurousacid gas. No inconvenience, therefore 
is telt when gun-cotton is fired ina mine. At the same time a small quan-, 
tity of nitric and nitrous acids is always produced, sufficient to interfere 
with its use in those cases where the presence of acid vapour would do in- 
jury.” It is very probable that this very remarkable discovery will, after 
all, prove valuable principally for mining purposes. 


The Miserves of a Comic Writer.—Repeatedly called upon, in the midst of 
a strange Having half-a-dozen 


» to “say something funny.” 
put into your for “‘ an impromptu.” Being expected, wherever you go, to 
sing a comic song. 


| 


Being the especial confidant of everybody's bad Jokes, and) 


the first of me femily that iv- |lbeing made the favorite victim for the “ capital thing some one is sure to have 


heard yesterday.” Making desperate love to a pretty girl, who only laughs and 
says, * La! Mr. Smith, you're always joking.” Being saluted as you go intoa 
room, with * Bravo, here’s Mr. Smith: now we shall have something Aad 
Being introduced as “the young gentleman who does all the funny things in 
the ‘ Penny Magazine.’” Being suspected of turning every thing you see into 
ridicule, and putting everybody you meet into print, Being condemned to hear 
levery day in your life, that «the man who would make a pun would pick a 
pocket.” Being invited to meet a clever young gentlemen “ who has written a 
farce.’ Laboring under the conventional notion that it is not customary for a 
comic writer ever to pay anybody; that he generally goes to bed tipsy; and that 
\he cannot write unless he has a bottle of gin at his side. Hearing mothers con- 
itinually say to their daughters, «« My dear, you must not believe a word that 
he says.” Being invited out, and find it is to “ give a candid opinion”—father, 
mother, brothers and sisters being all present—* upon a number of droll things 
little William has been doing upon Paradise Lost” You are obliged to say 
they are “ very clever for a boy,” and you are then asked if you cannot get 
them inserted in Punch? Being confidently asked “if it is true you drink 
much!” Being asked most seriously by a young lady “ if the incident you de- 
scribed of being pursued by a constable, and escaping up the chimney, over the 
roof of the next house, really occurred to you!” In short, being suspected of 
doing all the blackguard, out of the way, outrageous, improbable, stupid things 
yon describe.—Almanac for the Month. 


| A Fhilologist at Fault.—A late number of Blackwood tells a funny anecdote 
of a German whose colloquial English had been neglected, as follows: 

Having obtained an interview with an English lady, he opened his business 
(whatever it might be) thus—‘High-born madam, since your husband have 
kicked de bucket’ ‘Sir!’ interrupted the lady, astonished and displeased. 
‘Oh, pardon!—nine, ten thousand pardon’ Now, I make new beginning— 
quite oder beginning. Madam, since your husband have cut his stick"’ It 
may be supposed that this did not mend matters; reading that in the lady’s 
jcountenance, the German drew out an octavo directory, and said, persp 
iwith shame at having a seeond time missed fire,—‘ Madam, since your bebent 
shave gone to kingdom come’ This he said beseechingly; but the lady was 
ipast propitiation by this time, and rapidly moved towards the door. Things 
had now reached a crisis; and, if something were not done quickly, the game 
jwas up. Now, therefore, taking a last hurried look at his dictionary, the Ger- 
jman flew after the lady, crying out in a voice of despair—‘ Madam, since your 
‘husband—your most respected husband, have hopped de twig'———._ This was 
lhis sheet-anchor; and, as this also came home, of course the poor man was totally 
wrecked, It turned out that the dictionary he had used (Arnold’s, we think)— 
a work of hundred years back, and from mere ignorance, giving slang quota- 
‘tions from Tom Brown, L’Estrange, and other jocular writers—had put down 
‘the verb sterben (to die) with the following worshipful series of equivalents—1. 
|To kick the bucket. 2. To cut one’s stick. 3. To go to kingdom come. 4. 
To hop the twig. 


From N. Y. Judy. 

Abstemiousness.—It is mentioned as atact to be deplored, that there are 
some hundreds of men in this city, without income or profession, who 
** live on their wits.” These are the most interesting cases of abstemious- 
ness that we have heard of; our only wonder is that while practising such 
a continual fast, they are generally speaking, slow characters. If some 
scribblers that we know, celebrated for their ‘* humourous” diffuseness, 
should unfortunately be reduced to the same visionary regimen, they 
would prove interesting toa practical philanthropist, or in course of time 
to students of anatomy, for if they were only to *‘ grow fat” upon “ laugh- 
ing,” Heaven knows they would soon be animated skeletons, which perhaps 
would be better after all than bodies without animation or fun, as they now 
are. 

The Blues Belles of America.—There are several newspapers and pe- 
riodicals in this country under the editorial charge of ladies, and since the 
explosive nature of cotton has been demonstrated, it may be truly said 
that every lady controls a Magazine. 


BOB WHITE’S ADVENTURE AT VICKSBURG. 


BY JO. BIRD. 

Early in the summer of 182-, I embarked at Louisville with one or two 
friends, on what was then considered a ** crack” steamer, for New Orleans. 
Assisted considerably by the current, and a little by steam, we reached 
Vicksburg in due season. Before this, however, a certain individual at- 
tracted our notice, whom it is necessary to describe, as he was destined to 
be the Aero of the trip. Lest he may still be alive and take umbrege at the 
liberty, we must not give his true name—that of Bob White will suffice. 
Bob was a strapping ** Buckeye,” well nigh six feet three in altitude, and 
proportionally developed in his muscular system. To look upon this man, 
so highly favored by nature, one would declare him a full match for five or- 
dinary persons. But as fat men are generally good natured, so strong ones 
are often cowardly. Pope may have thought of this when he said, “ The 
mind, not the body, is the measure of a man ” 

We go on with Mr. White. What he lacked in courage he made up in 
impertinence. Bob was no favorite with us, for few ignorant men could 
talk louder, longer, or more dogmatically. He told many tales to impatient 
hearers ; and as he alone knew the “funny parts,” he alone laughed. He 
believed firmly in dreams ; but as to the earth’s turning over and over, wh 
Bob swore that was “* a d—d lie ; he was too olda bird to be caught wit 
chaff.” Oh, no! not he. 

Our disagreeable fellow-passenger was unique in one respect. He pos- 
sessed a strange sort of ventriloqual power, or rather a power of drawing 
music, apparently, “‘ab imo pectore.” In consequence of this faculty Bob 
received the eotirtinst of the “* Jews-harp Man.” But the notes which he 
elicited from the depths of his throat resembled rather the sounds produced 
by the vibrations of a horse hair stretched across a broken window pane, in 
a windy day, or those of a large bumble bee, as he at one time dashes by 
the ear with the swiftness of a rifle ball, aud then again in a more distant 
sweep makes gentle music with his busy wings. It was thus that Bob 
would, at one instant, startle the company with a shrill and almost fearful 
note, and, at another, soothe the ear into a luxurieus quiescence, by a mild 
and prolonged so-t of buzzing—in its effects not unlike a distant water-fall. 
Poor Bob! good-natured and timid fool! Little didst thou dream, in thy 
jovial steamboat “ exhibitions,” that a poor reward thy strange talent was 
os soon to meet with! We have long since forgiven thy faults in pitying 
thy fate ! 

icksburg, at that time, contained so many abandoned and desperate 
characters, that upon arriving there, at nightiall, the Captain advised the 
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i and not to go ashore, except by cay, 


assengers to remain quietly on board 


est they should be insulted, assaulted, or robbed. To this all at first as |, 


sented - but the curiosity to see, and the temptation to walk, were too 
strong to be resisted by several, confined, as they had been for many days. 


Some three or four ventured to violate the Captain’s reasonable injunctions} 


—among the rest Bob White, the musical “* Buckeye.” Upon entering the 
town, our ears were soon saluted with horrid oaths and frightful impreca-' 
tions, uttered by bands of drunken revellers. However, we walked on, and. 
soon found ourselves near the entrance of a well patronized grog shop. 
Curiosity induced us to enter. The room was crowded, and two or three 
bar-keepers were busy in their calling. Such a collection of revolting 
faces has seldom been seen. If physiognomists and phrenologi-ts are 
sometimes at fault when they encounter characters nicely balanced between 


good and evil, they could not have been slow to conclude that these men 
were reckless wretches, utterly depraved. : 

A large, bull-necked, shaggy-browed brute, with the handles of a pistol, 
and bowie knife projecting from his breest, approaching our untravelled) 
musical genius, with precise formality asked if he ‘* would not join him in 
a horn of the essence of life?” The Buckeye declined, which evidently 
displeased him of the pistols, who swore, with a terrible oath, that such a 
slight had never been offered a gentleman of Vicksburg since the founda- 
tion of the city. A slight trepidation at this juncture seized upon Bob, 
which the ruffian plainly observed, as he smiled confidently, as much as to 
say he knew his man, and had no fear of him. | 

“ Your conduct is altogether unpardonable,” said the desperado ; ‘‘ but, 
in mercy you will be forgiven, if you will favor the company with a 
song.” 

This was altogether an accidental request, but it brought to Bob’s recol- 
lection his curious species of ‘* whistling,” as he termed it. That associa- 
tion of ideas brought upon Bob ‘all his woe.” 

“IT can’t sing,” replied Mr. White, ‘‘ but I rather guess I can whistle a 
little curous.” 

** Well, that’ll do; so go ahead.” 

Now, although Bob was a little frightened at the aspect of affairs, yet he 
was evidently pleased with the chance thus thrown in his way, of perform- 
ing before a fresh and large audience. Why should not Mr. White be fond 
of admiration ?—who is not? 

“*Go ahead, then! Whistle away.” 

Bob smiled, half timidly, half complaisantly. cleared his throat, set his 
arms akimbo, and threw his head back, after his old fashion, till his face 
was nearly horizontal. Away went Bob—now like the distant vibration 
of a silken cord—now like a humming bird, as it poises itself in mid air 
to suck the sweets of a pendant flower. His imitations did not stop here - 


resently a gentle, melancholy murmur would be heard, like a steady 
et threading its way among the close boughs of lofty pine tops; then 
in Bob would partially close his lips, and enlarge the cavity of kis 
mouth, whereby he produced a hollow, deep, guttural sound, not greatly 
unlike the roaring of Niagara at a distance. 

** Bravo! bravo! By all that’s righteous, we’l/ have that again !” ex- 
claimed a dozen voices, before silent ; for every eye had been fixed on Bob, 
and a pin might have been heard to fall to the ground 

** I’m raily bleeged to you, gentlemen, for your good erpinion, but I can’t 
go it agin, no how. It’s monstrous hard work, and no mistake.” 

« By ——, you shall whistle again,” said bull-neck, and he drew out a 
sharp-edged tool, about eighteen inches in length, heavy and thick. 

Bob hesitated, and looked wild with fear. The next moment he felt a 
terrible whack across the shoulders with the side of the small scythe. The 
_ made the poor fellow writhe again. I pitied the suffering and hum- 

led Buckeye, and, thinking it time to interfere, I looked around for our 
They had long since become tired of Bub’s concert, and left 
Except remonstrate, what could I do, alone and unarmed ? 
This I tried; but the effort was worse than vain. It was plain that Bob’s 
safety depended on his whistling, and mine on my silence. The whistler 
had performed long and laboriously ; he panted deeply, and the sweat rolled 
in torrents from his face. For all this he received no thanks, but, instead, 
he found himself the jest of the vulgar crowd. 

** Go it, d—n you, or I’ll cut your throat.” 

Away went Bob, as his veins swelled like tense cords about his neck, 
and his face grew redder and redder, till the blood was ready to leap from 
every pore. But “necessity has no law;” so away went Bob! Now the 
humble bee—now the wind moaning sadly through the keyhole—now the 
melancholy murmur of the pine forest—now the deep guttural—now the 
undefined roar of the far-off falls! Bob is exhausted—gone—ready to 
swoon away. [implore their compassion; they reply by curses and threats. 
Bob begs—*“ Do, pray, gentlemen, jess let me off this time; I’ll whistle 
to-mor—” 

“Go on, you d——d rascal.” 

Bob could not, but he should ; and, by way of “spurring” him, as they 
called it,they guaged their dirks and bowie knives with their thumbs,so that 
they might stick him to the depth of an eighth or a quarter of an inch. 

This they did again and again. 

Bob was in agonies of mental and bodily suffering, yet there was some- 
thing so ludicrous and comic in this otherwise dist ressing scene, that, for 
the life of me, I could not retain my gravity. The mirth of the low crew 
was boisterous in the extreme. Some contented themselves with express- 
ing their surprise at Bob’s “‘ impoliteness ;” some cursed him ; some threat- 
ened, and not a few scarified his hide with the points of their knives. 

To save dear life, away went Bob again ; but his imitations were not so 
perfect this time as before ; he was exhausted; his notes were often cur- 
tailed by an involuntary clapping of hi» hands upon his nether parts, as he 
felt the sharp points of the aioe touch the skin—the riotous mirth of his 
heartless tormentors drowned the rest. 

Human nature could stand no more, and Bob White was once more at li- 
berty. The next day Bob kept his berth, and many days elapsed before his 
protruded eyeballs completely regained their sockets, and whiteness return- 
ed to their blood-shot surfaces. The last question, and, I believe, the only 
one, Bob asked between Vicksburg and New Orleans was, what it would 


cost him to take ship at the latter place, and return home by New York! 
St. Louis Reveille. 


companions. 
for the boat. 


LOSS OF THE U. S. BRIG SOMERS! 
From the New Orleans Picayune Extra. 


By the arrival this morning of the bark Morgan Dix, Capt. Hamilton, we 
have received dates from the squadron at Anton Lizardo to the afternoon of 


Passed Midshipman Rodgers, of the Somers, was taken prisoner while in 
the most daring manner making a reconnoisance in the neighborhood of 
ithe magazine at Vera Cruz, a few nights before his vessel was lost. We 
jshall give a full account of his enterprise to-morrow. 

| We hasten to give the following full account of the loss of the Somers, 


— us by one of our attentive correspondents :— 
U. 8. Anton Lizarpo, Dec. 9, 1846. 


| Gentlemen—I have been requested to make a statement of the circum- 
stances attending the melancholy loss of the U. S. brig Somers, while main- 
taining the blockade off the harbor of Vera Cruz. The writer of this wae 
a witness of most of the occurrences detailed, and the narration may be re- 
garded as every way authentic. , 

On the evening of the 7th inst. the Somers had taken shelter under Green 
Island, there being the usual appearances indicating anorther. Early in the 
morning of the Sth a sail was reported from aloft. Capt. Semmes got under 
way to chase, and stood out some miles, until he made out the John Adams, 
being on her return from Tampico We hailed her appearance with great 
satisfaction, as Com, Perry had already informed us that she should relieve 
us from the blockade as soon as she was in. 

As the wind had already hauled to the north, and the weather was threat- 
eniug, Capt. Semmes at once run back to Green Island, intending to anchor 
as soon as he could regain his former berth, which we had proved in the 
previous gales to be safe and comfortable, besides enabling us to maintain 
our station upon the blockade. 

On approaching the anchorage another sail was discovered, we 
standing down for Vera Cruz through the passage between Green Island and 
Blanquilla Shoal, with the intention, as was supposed, of running the block- 
ade. Apprehending that the strange vessel might succeed in her design, 
Capt. Semmes was induced to change his purpose and run by Green Island, 
standing across the passage to intercept her, making short tacks between the 
reefs. The wind was then freshening from the north-west, but Capt. Sem- 
mes hoped to be able to maintain his position until the suspicious vessel ap- 
proached, and to cut her off from Vera Cruz. To effect this object it was 
necessary to press the Somers with canvass, in order to avoid falling to 
leeward upon the reefs, and finally to fetch Green Island anchorage. 

The Somers was exceedingly light, having on board only fourteen barrels 
of provisions and about six hundred gallons of water. After standing across 
the passage, the vessel tacked and run back towards Green Island, and as 
we approached our berth Capt. Semmes said he would anchor ; but as there 
was a lull at the moment, and the weather rather softened, he determined 
to hold on a little longer and wore round and stood across the passage again 
As we neared Pajaros reef, we tacked and stood for the northern point of 
the Green Island reef. The strange vessel in the meantime came down ra- 
pidly, but showed no colors. 

While at this point, about half past nine o’clock, a.m_, while Capt. Sem- 
mes was standing in the lee arm chest, observing the reef with his glass, 
the officer of the deck, Lt. James L. Parker, reported the appearance of a 
squall. The brig was then on the larboard tack, under topsails, courses, 
jib, and main trysail. Capt. Semmes immediately crossed to windward and 
ordered the mainsail to be hauled up, followed upon the instant by the 
order to brail up the trysail. The main sail was hauled up, but the trysail 
took against the lee rigging, and was in part brailed up with great difficul- 
ty, at the same time the helm was put hard up. The squall now pressing 
her, the order was given by the officer of the deck to let go the lee main- 
topsail sheet and on the next instant to cut away all tacks and sheets.— 
Finding she would not pay off, Capt. Semmes ordered the helm to be put 
down, hoping to bring her to the wind. It was, however, all unavailing. 
From the moment she commenced careening, she continued to go over with 
great rapidity, and in thirty seconds was on her beam ends. In less than 
ten minutesshe sunk. The puff of wind was much more violent than could 
have been expected from the appearances of the weather. The accident is, 
however, mainly due to the extreme lightness of the vessel. One or two 
minutes after she was over, most of the men and officers had gained the side 
of the vessel or the tops. Dr. Wright and Lieut Parker, passing through 
the weather after port, were the first to reach the mainchains. They were 
followed by several men, and an attempt was made, with such means as 
were at hand, to cut away the main rigging, the men and officers using their 
penknives and sheathknives for the purpose. Capt. Semmes, who had been 
dashed on the lee side, was now drawn from the water, and as soon as he 
gained the side directed our exertions. The first lieutenant, the master, 
passed midshipman Hynson, with a large number of men, had by this time 
reached the side of the vessel, and were making strenuous exertions to re- 
lieve her of her masts; but it was a fruitless effort, for the brig was so far 
over that there was no strain upon the weather rigging. The small larboard 
quarter boat was in the meantime cleared away and dropped carefully round 
leeward, and manned by her usual complement of five oarsmen. Midship- 
man Clarke, who had gained the maintop by swimming from the steerage 
hatch, was ordered by Capt. Semmes to take charge of the boat. Finding 
that there was no chance of saving the brig, and that she was fast sinking, 
Capt. Semmes ordered Mr. Clarke to shove off with Dr. Wright and seven- 
teen men, besides Purser Steele, (who reached the boat by swimming as she 
was Clearing the wreck, first inquiring if there was room in the boat for 
another,) to pull for Green Island about half a mile distant, and immediate- 
ly to return if possible and save more lives. This order was at once exe/ 
cuted, but not until some of those in the boat had solicited, by name, each 
of the officers left on the wreck to come with them. These officers reso- 
lutely declared that they would wait and take their chance with the brig. 
Passed Midshipman Hynson, who had been partially disabled by a bad burn 
received in the firing cf the Creole, was particularly implored to go into 
the boat. A lad by the name of Nutter jumped out of the boat and offered 
his place Mr. to Hynson, and a man by the name of Powers did the same thing. 
Mr. — refusing both offers, those men then declared that others might 
have their places, and that they would abide on the wreck with Mr. Hyn- 
son. Capt. Semmes, who was in impaired health, was also entreated to go, 
but refused. Lieut. Parker answered a similar solicitation by saying * 
would drown with the brig. Lieut. Claiborne and Acting Master Clemsen 
jheld the same language. 7 is a remarkable circumstance that three of the 
officers and all the men who had acted thus nobly are saved. When the 
boat shoved off, the gale was blowing with great violence and a heavy sea 
running, so that for some moments it was a matter of doubt whether the 
boat wouldlive. Purser Steele at one time proposed to leave the boat for 
a fish-davit he saw floating by. The boat, however, reached the island in 
about twenty minutes. 

As soon as the men were landed, Mr. Clarke, disregarding the most 
strenuous entreaties, resolutely shoved off again with a volunteer crew at 
the imminent hazard of their lives. Less than three minutes after the boat 


Sunday, the 13th inst. The full particulars of the melancholy loss of the 
U. S. brig Somers will be found below. 


left the brig, Capt. Semmes, finding the vessel settling under them, gave 
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an order for every man to save himself. All simultaneously plunged into | TO CORRESPONDENTS —We beg to inform our friend  Justiee.” that his former bet 
the water,and grasped the posts, gratings, spars, coops, and other floating | ters on Oregon and the Mexican Questions were kept back, althongh there was much in them 
objects at hand. Many must have gone down from the want of any support) jwe approved, in the hope that, as has been the case, the subjects then mooted might be amicably 


whatever: others struggled on frail floats to be finally drifted on the reefs. terminated ; and during the far greater part of the last year we have lost sight of them through 
and dashed in pieces. Some were driven to sea to be heard of no more, and the circumstance of our wandering about the U.S. in search of health, whch we have been 
others encountered the worst fate which could be apprehended in being de-) fortunate enough to find. With regard vo the letter just received from “ Justice,” whatever 
vowred by sharks. Of near sixty who plunged from the wreck, only seven-| we may think of the feelings which prompted and the principles expressed in it, we are aot st 
teen escaped. liberty consistent with our plan of conducting the Anglo American to animadvert on the su 

Through all this appalling scene the greatest composure was observed by) ject.“ Justice ” has, in this last letter, given us the argument which has more than once beea 
men and officers. There was no appearance of panic—no exhibition of sel. urged to us in the case of interference. 


fishness. Those who could not swim were particularly enjoined to goin 
the boat. A large man by the name of Seymour, the ship’s cook, had got into «* NOTICE.—We would take leave to inform J. H. Stuart, who some 


the boat. Lieut, Parker commanded him to come out in order to make room ‘me since acted as Agent for us in Vermont, that he is a defaulter on ovr books 
for two smaller men, and he obeyed the order, but was afterwards directed —We trust it will not be necessary to take any further steps to procure a settles 
to go in the boat when it was found he could not swim. Capt. Semis and )!nent. There is one or two other Agents with whom we would desire a settle. 
Lieut. Parker were picked up by Mr. Clarke from a grating, and Jacob Ha- ment, and we hope this hint wil] be sufficient, without speaking more plainly. 
zard, yeoman, was rescued swimming near them. Those who survived have’ 
told of many instances of heroic self-devotion. The acting master, Henry |= 
A. Clemsen,:was struggling on a small steering sail boom with five others, 
two of whom could not swim. He found that all could not be supported, | 
and he left and struck out alone and unsupported. He was seen for the | rox tt AT cine <x. : 
last time upon a sky-light, and probably perished in the surf. The five | NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 9, 1847. 
men he left were saved, the two who could not swim being supported by) = : cape esteem 
their comrades, Amos Colson and John Williamson. {| 
This completes the history of our own efforts; but with grateful hearts! 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 5 4 5} per cent. prem. 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN. _ 


English Game Laws.—It is plain that the abrogation, or at least a very great 
modification of the Game Laws in England must quickly follow the carrying of 
we have yet to mention the daring and devoted exertions of the foreign men the Corn Question. For if the land-owners could no longer have their own 
gp way in protecting their own demands for rent and the feudal privilege of game, 
manded snepealialy ty Capts. Lambert, Franklin, and fae: the French |exclusiveness, they must with heavy sighs give up the latter, for if the tenant 
brigs Pylade and Mercure, Capts. Dubut and La Voyaire ; and the Spanish, farmer is to cope with the foreign producer, it seems necessary that he be al- 
corvette Louisa Fernanda, Capt Puente. As soon as the accident was dis- lowed all the fair means of saving his crop from the game, and having it to sell 
covered the boats of all these vessels were simultaveously called away.— jn the market. Never, since we have been readers of Blackwood, have we 
The crew of the Endymion to the number of two hundred came aft and. (444 the political t h are! ‘ th G 
volunteered. There was the most noble emulation as to which vessel should | political writer so much at a non-plus, as in the case of the Game 
use the greatest expedition and persevere in the most strenuous exertions |!-#s, the fall of which he seems to have been desirous to break. He has at- 
The violence of the gale was such at that time that none of the boats could) 'tempted to be jocular, and his smiles are upon a grave face ; he pretends to be 


recalling thet and liberal, and he betrays the weakness of his cause at every sentence, 


boats. An hour or two afterwards, when there was a slight abatement of 2nd he has failed even to palliate, except at expense of implied votruth, the 


the gale, they again put forth at the peril of their lives, and succeeded in| Monstrosities of the game laws. ‘The article on these laws in the last Black- 
saving fourteen persons and bringing from Green Island those who had wood which has been published here, betrays defeat in the last agouies; the 
champion striking feebly and idly in the air, not one stroke effective. 

a miracle in reaching safely, but where his situation was most critical. The The Free Trade measure, and the Abolition of the Game Laws are calcula- 
most gallant and well directed efforts were made by the officers and crew in ted to strike at the greatest moral evils which affect the condition of thuusands, 
the rescued ten at a spar. and which, in their working, wil! affect millions in the British Empire, if not the 
One hardly knows which to admire most, the fore-thonght or the daring of pation itself 

this noble adventure. The risk was incalculable. Five boats, represent- none - om - They aim a mortal blow at Smuggling and Poaching, each of 
ing each of the foreign vessels, reached the island, and took off 23 persons “©? ™ ae Geusequensse has been replete with wrangling, murder, de:noraliza- 
to their respective vessels, where they were received with adegree of kind | 100, heart-burnings, social strifes, and a thousand bad passions which insubordi- 
ness and delicate consideration which I cannot adequately describe, but, nation and unlawful pursuits have a tendency to produce. The mawsich non- 


which none of us will ever forget. They gave us refreshments and sup | 
plied us with clothes. I regret that I do not know the names of all the ge- 
nerous and brave officers who were in charge of the boats of the different 


sense in Blackwood of the extinguishment of a race or of races of animals for 
the satisfaction of man’s wants are little short of nonsense, for it is a general 


vessels. I cannot, however, forbear mentioning such as I have learned, ™@xim that Man js the lord of created things in this world ; and the most hu- 


viz: Lieut Wood and the gunner of the Endymion, and Midshi 
of the Pylade. 


The strange vessel proved to be the Abrasia, bound for the squadron at|, 


Anton Lizardo She passed very near the Somers, but the catastrophe was) 
so sudden that she failed to discover it. As soon as the boat landed at Green 
Island, Dr. Wright took the colors and had them hoisted in a conspicu- 
ous place, in order to attract the attention of the Abrasia, so that the acci-| 
dent might be reported to the squadron. We were, however, to-day the’ 
bearers of our own sad story. 

The Mexicans saw the accident from the mole, and cheered and exulted 
for along time. The brig had been for along time engaged in the block- 
ade, and had done more to interrupt the commerce of the port than almost! 


all the other vessels together. Within the last fortnight both town and castle, | 
had been kept in a state of constant alarm by the burning of the Creole,| 


and other demonstrations which | presume you will hear of in duetime. |. 
have no doubt the Mexicans were relieved when they saw her sink into the) 
ocean. 

I append a list of the lost and savec—39 men saved—37 lost. One offi- 
cer, Mr. Rodgers, Passed Midshipman, and one man, John G, Fox, were 
captured by the Mexicans two days before while reconnoitering an impor- 
tant point, in company with Dr. Wright, the latter escaping to witness the 
catastrophe of the brig. J. H. W. 

LIST OF OFFICERS AND MEN LOST IN THE SOMERS. 

Henry A. Clemsen, Acting Master. 

John R. Hynson, Passed Midshipman. 

Wm. G. Brazier, Ebenezer Terrell, Charles H. Haven, James Ryder, 
James Thompson, Charles Lowe, Thomas Young, William Gillan, Mathias 
Gravel, Major Cain, Dennis Kelly, Alexander Anker, Charles McFarland, 
James Fennel, Charles True, John Day, William Purdy, Edward McCor- 
mick, William Elmsley, William Quest, John Hargrave, William W. Cardy, 
John Christopher Myers, Clement C. Widen, Thomas McGowan, Joseph 
Antonio, Adolph Belmonte, Manuel Howard, William W. Powers, Henry 
W. Spear, James Chapman, Lewis Johnson, Ignamus Leopold, Thomas 
Jefferson, William H. Rose, Peter Hernand. 


pman Saliz,| mane, tender, and one of the most religious of beings says 


« Tf man’s convenience, health, 
“ Or safety, intervene his rights and claims, 
‘* Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs” 
(the lower cre tures) 
and the same writer in Blackwood, thrusting in with sneering tone the wisdom 
of “ our ancestors,” forgets that they annihilated, or at least extinguished, the 


wolf-breed from the British empire,—to be sure though they sometimes died 


| game, yet they were good for nothing in the kitchen, 


| We have inserted an article on the subject of criminal punishments, in this 
day's number, of which we think highly The system proposed by Capt. Ma- 
conochie is either efficacious in itself, or the trial of it will in every probabillity 
lelicit the succedaneum wanted. ‘There are two or three points in enmia»! 
punishment which now-a-days begin to be deemed highly important. To de’or 
‘the criminal, to reform him, to do as much justice as possible to society for we 
‘wrong there has been done, to throw no labor unnecessarily away—for that is 
‘the destruction of society’s stock,—to preserve human life, which we hardly 
believe was given to be idly destroyed. It would be no difficuit thing to try 


| this proposal for halfa dozeu years, in a particular place, and not generally 


known. 


We observe an article inthe Savannah Georgian, referring to a decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, which declared that the revenue laws 
of the eountry were not in force at Custine, while the British troops had pos- 
session of that place, and that goods imported there during its occupation by 
ithe enemy, were exempted from the operation of any other regulations, then 
those imposed by the conquerors ; and hence the writer infers, that the Presi- 


dent is justified in authorizing General Kearney to introduce the laws of the 
‘Union into that part of Mexico. of which the United troops have possession. 

But the ultimate decision of the British Government, with referenee to the 
establishment of a Custom House at Custine, and the exaction of cuties during 
its capture ; cannot have been known to the writer of the article in the Georgian, 
or he could never have quoted it. The duties it is true, were levied while that 
place was occupied by the British troops ; but it was afterwards decided by the 
authorities in England to have been done contrary to law ; and subsequent to 
the peace it became a question, as to what should be done with the mons they 
illegally obtained. In this dilemma the Earl of Dalhousie. father of the p-esent 
Earl and then Governor of Nova Scotia, obtained permission from the ; went 
Government, to build and endow a college at Halifax with the amount, and 
whieh now bears his name ;—a monument alike laudable to his liberality, and 


LIST OF THOSE SAVED. 

R. Semmes, Lieutenant Commanding. 

M. G. L. Claiborne, Lieutenant. 

John L. Parker, Lieutenant. 

John F. Steele, Purser. 

John H. Wright, Passed Assistant Surgeon. 

Francis G. Clarke, Midshipman. 

Edmund T. Stevens, Purser’s Steward. 

Jacob Hazard, Yeoman. 

Amos Colson, Wm. Johnson, Mathew Buck, John McCargo, John G. 
Van Norden, Charles Seymour, John Williamson, John Pollen, John Smith 
Henry Strommell, Thomas Mulhollen, George Wakefield, William Keys 
Francis Haire, Wm. Toland, William F. Thompson, Christopher Lawrence 
Joseph Todd, Stephen Maynard, Samuel Bennett, Thomas D. Burns, Wil- 
liam Powers, Joseph Skipsey, Joseph Jones, Charles Nutten, Washing- 
ton Cooper, William Dix, Francis A. Waldeon, James Chambers. 
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commemorative of the jealousy, with which British statesmen and jurists regard 
auy encroachments of military power. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


Italian Opera.—Great pains and much laudable anxiety have been ip 
operation ever since the beginning of 1832, to bring into fashion in New 
York a permanent Opera, the parties being forgetful that there was no! 
musical ¢aste, but a musical fashion set up, and that it was beginning at 
the wrong end to set up a school of music in order to produce a taste, in- 
stead of taste demanding a school; for it has generally been found that the 
beginnings were those of avidity and eagerness, and the end that of neg 
lect and weoriness, unless the introduction were for a limited time. Tha’ 
was a strong troupe which came with the cholera in 1832; that was a ver) 
good one which occupied the building afterwards called the National. That 
was not a good one, but was very attractive, at Niblo’s, of the French from 
New Orleans, and the cause of attraction was the neatness with which 
everything v ac done; and that was not a good one under Valtellina, be- 
cause, as is 'o0 often the case with Italian vocalists, there were too many 
jealousies— -ach particular party was puffed up with conceit, and unhap- 
pily the town fed that conceit. We have now another troupe, selected by 
Senquuico, who has lived enough amongst us, and in experience of the las) 
Itelian squabbles, to be wary in making the new engagements, ani to be 
able to advise the strangers he has introduced. 

They made their deb&t on Monday evening, which surely was inclemen' 
enough to convince them that they will be patronized, if they take care 
We unde} stand that their performances are subscribed to, to an extent which 
renders their positive loss no more a problem, and that with every proba: 
bility they tay be very sufficiently successful. But they opened with a 
Opera that we ‘to not hesitate to say has no charm or attraction in our ex- 
perience, «xcept its novelty on this continent, where we believe it has ne- 
ver been ¢ »yed before, and that of Donizetti’s name, which we should 
think is by his time sufficiently blazé. At any rate we are sick enough 
of it, for the composer has borrowed not only from all who were worth 
bor, owing from, but even from himself, until he has thinned his own con- 
ce'ts until they are no longer bearable. The overture was a dull thing, ano 
there was » sad want of melody in the Opera itself. Some of the concert. 
ed music was good, particularly the quintett in the third act, which was 
also weil song, and no voice too prevalent except a little towards the bas- 
compass. !t is very probable that at subsequent representations it maj 
come better off, but we are far from liking the first performance, the art- 
ists, who -any well, notwithstanding. 

The Prima Donna, Signora Barili, was apparently fluttered when she first 
came on the stage, and some of her notes were false ; but she improved as her 
situation became familiar to her. Her soprano is of a high compass, and she 
is at prese st a little wanting in volume. She does not act much, probably not 
enough. ‘Signora Pico is our star here ; and we plainly perceived that she did 
not intend to be considered as a Seconda Donna in this troupe ; her conpalto 
was beautifuily executed on Monday evening. The Tenor, Sig. Benedetti. 
is a remarckanly fine tenor, but he mars much by his Sir Charles Grandison style 
of acting, and by the shape of his moustache, which give his face much the 
character of a Grecian Comic Mask. He will have to modify this, else he wil] 
by and bye find that the joking will exceed the admiration. The basso, or ra- 
ther, round harytone, is Beneventano, and a very pretty managed voice he has. 
He sung the part of the father of Linda with much effect, and was deservedly 
applauded. Suanquirico is an excellent buffo, but he is becoming too redundant 
in action, and he will do well to beware of that, else a conclusion will be drawn 
as to his age, which will not be to his advantage. The parts of the Mother of 
Linda, by Mrs Phillips, and the Magistrate, by Sig. Martini, are far more impor- 
tant in the opera than the usual quality of second-rate characters, and they were 
well sustained by these two singers. In short, there was nothing to be much 
complained of in the performance, but we think the opera itself would be un- 
worthy the name of any bet Donizetta—and he is probably written out of in- 
vention. 

‘There was a capital orchestra, but the basses were rather too much wind in- 
struments, and were too powerful for good effect. 

H. Herz’s Farewell Coneert.—On Thursday evening Mr. Herz, the pianist, 
gave what he announces to be his farewell concert, previous to his return to 
Hurope, and he determined that it should be remembered after he was gone. 
"l'o this end he made arrangements with all the Italian troupe, except Pico, and 
with the celebrated éornist, Herr Dorn. The vocal and instrumental pieces, 
which were numerous, were well chosen ; but it was certainly bad taste in M. 
Herz to arrange the “ William Tell” overture for sixteen performers on the 
piano forte, and introdue it in a public concert room. Where is the use of a 
great variety of instruments in a musical piece, except to express a variety of 
qualitics of sound, to amalgamate§ them judiciously, to combine them, and to 
produce some peculiar good effect? Why not have the overture for a number 
of flutes, a number of violins, or any other hamogeneous qualities, unless we 
are to suppose that M. Herz is so devoted to his instrument that he believes it) 
capable of expressing anything he desires ! 

Professional persons arrive here from Europe, who are little acquainted with 
the people or their attainments, and they come out with actual monstrosities 
in their performances, which the audience either laugh at and despise, or against 
which they are indignant. It is very true that fashion has a powerful influence 
in leading the many, but the stranger is wrong if he assume too much upon 
thet. ‘The audiences do no liked to be gulled, and they are not long in per- 


The eight pianos and the sixteen players may be a pretty coup d’ail, but they 
are not really effective, and we think M. Herz should have considered that at 
his farewell. He goes to Europe by way of Havana. 


The Drama. 


Park Theatre.—In this dollar-making age we nerceive, with some re- 
gret, that the Metropolitan Theatre of the United States has had to suc- 
cumb to an indignity of dollar-making also, after the fashion of some other 
places of public entertainment. But the Park has many reasons to sustain 
it, in the present measure of giving day performances. The Viennoise 
children are very clever, very numerous, and of course very expensive ; 
the Park has had a long course, until very lately, of bad fortune, expense, 
and but littie if any profit; and the children of school-days are at this 
time of the year at home, and are much better seeing this novel exhibition 
by day, and retiring early to rest at night, than by being taken out late in 
the evening. We understand that the day performances have been satis- 
factory on all sides. 


Bowery Theatre —The performances do not materially alter from what 
we described in our last, and the treasury prospects continue to be good. 

Olympic Theatre.--More novelties here. Two new plays have been 
brought out, called ‘* Fashionable Arrivals” and ** Mrs. Harris,’’ and the 
house is, as generally, one continuous roar of laughter nightly. 


Literarp Notices. 


Leila. or the Siege of Grenada.—Harpers.—This is a neat pocket edition of 
one of Bulwer’s celebrated Romances—and to those who have a taste for such 
reading it will be highly acceptable we doubt not. 

Evenings at Home.—Harpers.—This work is by Dr. Aikin and Mrs. Barbauld, 
and has been so long a deservedly public favorite, as a teacher both of scientific 
and moral lessons to the youthful, that it would be a work of supererogation to 
speak of its merits—and the style in which the publisher has put it forth is ex- 
ceedingly attractive. As a present to the young, we know no work which 
ought to be placed before it. 

Pictures of Early Life—By Mrs. E. C. Embury.—New York : Harpers.— 
This is a very clever, forcible, little work for young children, and we believe 
that the authoress has put it forth from a better motive than she gives herself 
credit for. For in her preliminary address to “ Readers” she says, “ My sole 
object nas been to do good tu others, even as others have done good to me.”” Now 
this is not a Christian principle, it is pharisaical, and has been pointed out in 
the « Sermon on the Mount.” We wish she had written with a holier motive 
or that the phrase had been more congenial to the teachings of our divine Me- 
diator. But the book is a good one notwithstanding, and may be put advantage- 
ously into any hands. 

The Treatment of Insanity —By John M. Galt, M.D.—New York: Har. 
pers.—-This book is a collection of writers on the different causes and stages of 
insanity, with some accounts of their practice and opinions. Here is much 
labor displayed on the part of the compiler of this book, and it will be found a 
useful adviser to those who have judgment and discretion in consulting it. 

Pictorial History of England.—New York : Harpers.—One of the best 
qualities of this work is that it is a history of the people, and of the country as 
well as of its rulers. There is much labor and resgarch in the compilation, and 
no little learning in the work itself. It has had a large circulation where it was 
first published, and we are glad to find the cheap reprint so popular. Its use- 
fulness is undoubted. 

Harper's Illuminated and Iltustrated Shakspeare.—Nos. 129 and 130.—The 
double number before us is the end of Shakspeare’s English historical plays, 
the “ Henry VIII.” a work nervous and excellent in all its details, although 
perhaps he truckled a little to the powers that were in his time. This book 
will be a very valuable one when completed. We wish it were in that state. 

The Chess Player's Magazine.—No. 3. vol. 1.—Edited by C. H. Stanley.— 
This very beautiful work is likewise interesting in its contents. Mr. Stanley 
has long been celebrated for his skill in the game, but he has also brought a large 
share of erudition into the subject. His lessens for learners, his problems, &c. 
are very useful, and his introduction on thss oecasion of his “ Laws of Chess,” 
the remarks on the ‘ Origin of the Game.” and other matter have rendered the 
publication a very clever one. 

Hunt's Merchant's Magazine, for January 1847.—This useful periodical has 
an addition of variety and importance which we confess we did not anticipate 
when it was started, but it is indeed a valuable work, and deserves the patron- 
age of this commercial country. 

The Democratic Review, for January 1847.—This work has long enjoyed a 
deserved literary reputation, and it still deserves such. The portrait this month 
is of Hon. Edmund Burke, Commissioner of Patents. Not the English orator, 
but one much distinguished in this country. 

Dreamland, a Visisn of the New Year.—By Lincoln Ramble Esq.—New 
York : Clarke.—The writer of this little squib is a clever, humourous, joker, 
and without touching anything too much he has contrived to touch many things 
that may make us feel very foolish for having been occupied thereon. The lit- 
tle work will furnish matter for amusement and laughter exceedingly well for 
half an hour. 

Letters on Foee Trade.—By James Buchanan Esq. late her Majesty’s Con- 
sul at New York.—The writer of this pamphlet was seldom wrong in his the- 


ceiving where they are so. 


ories of important matters. He was now and then wrong in action, but these 
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were only when he was overcome by impulse which urged him occasionally be- 
yond his judgment. But his sense and discernment were great, and they are| 
now tacitly admitted by many who would not openly confess s0 much. This 
pamphlet on “ Free Trade” is an address to the New Governor of Canada, the, 
Earl of Elgin, and the sage old man seems determined to take time by the fore- 
lock, so he addresses his Excellency before his arrival in Canada. There is 
much sound reasoning, and matter that deserves to be well weighed before any 
rejection of the argument shall occur. We admire both the cogency of matter! 
and the frankness of the style in this little publication and do mos earnestly com- 
mend it to the attention of every reader be he either protectionist or free trader, 
be he American, Canadian, or Englishman. 


BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN A FEW DAYS, 
PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
RUPERT SINCLAIR 
OR, THE FAITHLESS WIFE. 
By the Author of “ Ten Thousand a Year.” 
HE announcement of a work from the pen of the author of ‘“‘ Ten Thousand a Year,” will 
be sufficient to attract an army of readers- This tale possesses all the vigor of that great 


romance. —Golden Rule. 
Published and for sale by RICHARDS & CO., 30 Ann-street, N. Y. 


PARTMENTS WITH PARTIAL UR WITH FULL BOARD.—A couple of Gentles 

men, or a Gentleman and his wife, can be accommodated with Apartments and Board to 
any specified extent, by applying at No. 137 Hudson Street, (St. John’s Park), where every at 
fention will be paid to their comforts, and to render their residence a home. The most satis 
lractory references will be given and expected. 


DICTORIAL AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRE- 
SENTS :— 
1. The Poetical Works of Wm. C. Bryant, a superb edition, with 20 elegant engravings. 
2. The Evergreen for 1547, 10 splendid engravings. 


Security to the Patrons of Brandreth’s Pulls. 

DP The New Labels on a Single Box of the Genuine Brandreth’s Pills, | 
contain 5063 LETTERS!!! | 

SICKLY SEASON. 

There is not a man, woman, or child, but should take medicine at this season of the year,’ 
but more especially at this present time : for there probably were never so many Causes existing) 
at one period as there are now, so likely to produee a state of sickness. ‘The repeated changes, 
in the atmosphere, by acting as they do upon the constitution, and quality of the blood itself, 
give occasion for the most fatal and malignant disorders. The bile becomes, and often without! 
any warning, in a most acrimonious condition from these repeated changes, and if the stomach! 
and bowels have been neglected previously, the first symptoms require immediate attention. 
Even those who have a healthy disposition of body, are subject to sickness under these circum-| 
tances. Therefore to prevent any danger, we ought carefully to guard against « cosiive state-| 
of our bowels. Once or twice they should be evacuated im twenty-four hours. There are; 
many causes which produce uuhealthy blood . sometimes it may arise from grief, at others} 
when the system is in a state of fullness it can take place from sudden joy ; close application) 
to a literary undertaking can produce it in all cases where many persons have to be seen and) 
spoken to, which producing nervous excitement, is a fertile source of unhealthy blood ocea-| 
sioning that slow nervous fever which has carried off some of our best men, meu martyrs to) 
their reputation, but which a knowledge of the powers of Brandreth’s Pills would have pre-| 


vented. Those who desire to secure their health, under almost any adverse circumstances, can) | 


do so by having Brandreth’s Pills ou hand, and at once reorsting to them when the first feelings 
of disorder take place in their bodies. As this advice is used so will the health be. The time 
will yet be when a man that makes good medicine shall be honoured more than he who is ap 
adept in the art of war. + ; 

THE BRANDRETH PILLS are entirely Vegetable, and made on those principles which 
long experience has proved correct. It is now no speculation, when they are resorted to in, 
sickness, for they are known to be the best cleansers of the stomach and bowels, and in all 
dyspeptic and bilious cases, they are a great blessing. Let every family keep these PILLS in 
the house. If faithfully used when there is occasiou for medicine, it will be very seldom that 
a Doctor will be required. In all cases of cold, cough, or rheumatism, the afflicted owe it te 
their bodies to use these Pills. 

CONTAGIOUS AND EPIDEMIC DISEASES.—Water must be adapted to the nature of 
the fish, or there will be no propagation of the species. The soil must be adapted to the seed, 
er there will be no increase. The climate must have those matters in it which will anite and 
keep alive epidemical or contagious poisous, or they will become extinguished, as a lamp that 
is unsupplied with oil. So it is likewise with the human frame ; it caunot be materially affect- 
ed by epidemical or contagious maladies, ualess there be those matters floating in the circula | 
tion which offer the appropriate soil. By purifying our bodies with the Brandreth Pills, which 
have affinity with those impurities upon which contagion feeds, we may always feel secure, 
whatever disease may rage around us. True, we “s.y have it, but it will soon be over, our 
sickness will be the affair of a day or two, while (tose who have been too wise to use this 
simple and excellent remedy, either die, or have weeks, perhaps months, of sickness. 

e nerves of the human body—those necessary and mysterious agents which immediately) 
connect man with external nature—are singularly prone to have their functions disordered by an 
oppressed condition of the stomach ; the minute termination of that portion of the nerves ex- 
panded upon the organs of digestion conveying the morbid impression to the Brain. And al- 
though the Head can, andoubtedly, like other organs, be the seat of primary disorder, yet, in, 
the great majority of cases, the uneasy sensations there experienced are symptomatic of disor-! 
_ered Stomach , and, further, there is abundant evidence to prove that crudities in the Stomach) 
and Bowels can, in every grade of human existence, give rise to spasmodic action in every or-| 

of the body ; and whether we survey it in the agonising form ot Tic Dolereaux—the alarm-! 

ing convulsions of the Epileptic seizare—or in that irritable condition of the nerves of the 
heart occasioning nervous palpitation—they can all frequently be traced to the source above 
mentioned, and be cured by mild evancuant and tonic remedies. To relieve a state of so much 
suffering and distress, (in which body and mind also participate) BRANDRETH PILLS are) 
fidently rec ded ; as, by combining aromatic tonic and cleansing properties, they re- 
move all oppressive accumulations, strengthen the Stomach, induce a healthy appetite, aud im-| 
tranquillity to the nervous system : and, in fact, by their general purifying power upon the! 
lood, exert a most beneficial + nome in all cases ofydisease. j 

BRANDRETH’S PILLS RELIABLE. Let no one suppose that the Brandreth’s Pills are’ 
not always the same. They are. bye | can never be otherwise. The principles upon which 
they are made are so unerring, that a million pounds could be made per day without the most’ 
remote possibility of a mistake occuriing. Get the genuine, that is a 1, and the medicine will 
give you full satisfaction. 

en the blood is in an unsound condition, it is as ready for infection, as land ploughed and 
harrowed to receive the allotted grain. These who are wise, will therefore commence the 
purification of their blood without delay ; aud those who are already attacked with sickness 
should do the same. ‘ 

Ladies should use Brandreth’s Pills frequently. They will ensure them from severe sick 


3. The Diadem for 1847, 10 splendid engravings. 

4. The Floral Offering, by Frances Osgood, with 10 elegant coloured boquets. 

5. Flora’s Dictionary, by Mrs. E. W. Wirt, embellished by Mrs. Ann Smith, with 54 colored 
boquets. 

é. The Poetical Works of Heury Wadsworth Longfellow, with 1] elegant engravings. 

7. Lalla Rookh, by Thomas Moore, with 13 beautiful engravings. 

8. Scott and Scotland, or Historical and Romautic IJustrations of Scottish Story, with 31 
fine steel engravings. 

9. The Lady of the Lake, 10 elegant engravings. 

10, Campbell’s Poetical Works, illustrated with 22 vignettes and 37 wood cuts. 

11. Rogers’ Poems, illustrated with 72 vignettes. 

12. Rogers’ Italy, illustrated with 36 vignettes. 

13. The London Art Union Prize Annual contains several handreds of beautiful scenes, 
sketches, Ke. 

14. The Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature, containing 5 thousand wood cuts—all inte 
resting, all instructive-—in 2 large folio volumes. 

15. The Pictorial Gallery of Arts—2,000 wood cuts—1 vol. folio. 

16. The Pictorial Sunday Book, by John Kitts—with 13 colored Maps of the Holy Land and 
upwards of 1,500 wood cuts—1 vol. folio. 

For Sale by EDMUND BALDWIN, Importer of English Books, 

Dec. 19-tf. 155 Broadway, Office of Penny Cyclopedia, kc. 


THE NEW « PLUMBE POPULAR MAGAZINE,” 

N able Literary Publication, issued in the style of ‘‘ Graham’s Magazine,” containing Por 
traits of Distinguished Characters ; also, two pieces of Music, embellished with beautiful 
| Portraits for Frontispieces—one of Colone] WATSON, who fell at Monterey, and the other of 
| Miss C. SHAW, to whom the respective pieces are dedicated—have been published at the Of- 
ifice of the National Publishing Company, 251 Broadway, (Up Stairs), where dealers may be 
supplied. Dec.19-1t. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 

Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim- 
| ples or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm 
| or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stub- 

born Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica or Lumbago, and Ascites or Dropsy. 

Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 
i = value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its useful- 

ness is extending. It approved and highly recommended by Physicians, and is admitted to 
be the most powerful and searching preparation from the root that has ever been employed in 
medical practice. It is highly concentrated for conven‘ence and portability, containing nothing 
but the expressed essence, and ts the representative of the Sarsaparilla Root, in the same man 
ner as Quinine is of Peiuvian bark, or Morphine of Opiam. It is an established fact a few 
grains of either Quiniwe or Morphine contain ell the medicinal value of a large quantity of the 
crude substances ; hence the superiority of these prejaratious—and no invalid would desire to 
drink a gallon mixture, when a half pint contained the same medicinal value. The Sarsaparillla 
can be diluted when taken agreeable to the directions, and made to suit the taste of the patient. 
The following certificate is only another Jink in the great chain of testimony to its merits = 
, ‘ South Bolton, Canada East, April 18, 1846, 

_ Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : Exposed as we rre to the attacks of disease, and so frequent] 
disappointed in proposed remedies, we cannot but look upon the efforts of successful aol 
tioners with interest and gratitude. This is true respecting your valuable preparation of Sar- 
saparilla. I have been severely afflicted for 33 years with a disease, about which “ Doctors 
disagreed,” aud their prescriptions were still more diverse. I tried various remedies but found 
ao relief until | commenced using your excellent medicine, at which time I was wholly con- 
fined to my bed. After using it a few months, | now am enabled to walk about, ride out and 
enjoy a comfortable degree of health, which I attribute entirely to the nse of Sands’s Sarsa 
ril a. Please accept my assurance of gratitude and regard. JOHN M. NORRIS. 
Being personally acquainted with the above statements, I hereby certify that the same 
true, : EN REV. T. M. MERRIMAN. 
ee Testimony.—The following i an extract from a letter received from Rev. Wm. Ga- 
ushia :— 


Berkshire, Vt. x 

_ Messrs. Sands : I have been afflicted with a severe pain in my side, 
liver, for the last twenty years ; suffering at times what language cannot convey, but since 
taking your Sarsaparilla | have been greatly relieved, so much so that I have been able to at 
tend to my business, aud preach occasionally for the last fifteen months. 1 wholly discarded all 
other medicine, and thoroughly tried the Sarsaparilla, which I can recommend in truth and Sin- 


a 


ness of the stomach, and generally speaking, entirely prevent it. The Brandreth’s Pills are |cerity to all those who are in any way afflicted with any species of : There 
harmless. They increase the powers of life ; they do not depress them. Females will find /have been some remarkable a effected by its me this aon te ieeetinda use 


them to secure that state of health which every mother wishes to enjoy. In costiveness, so! {of six bottles, was restored to better health than she had before enjoyed for ten years, and Mrs. 


often prevalent at an interesting period, the Brandreth Pills are a safe and effectual remedy. 


There is no medicine so safe as this, it is more easy than castor oil, and is now generally used ja few bottles.—Yours, traly, 


W. Stevens, who had been severely afflicted with Erysipelas, was entirely cured by the nse of 


WM. 
For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and eibanay, tb pals 


ysicians who recommend his Pills to their patients, to the exclusion of all other purgatives,| |lets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis. 


by numerous ladies through their confinement. Dr. Brandreth can refer to many of our first 
P 


and the Pills, being composed entirely of herbs or vegetable matter, purify the blood, and carry, 


Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Draggists, 100 Fulton Street, comer of William, 


off the corrupt humors of the body, in a manner so simple as to give every day ease and plea New York. 


Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; J. W. Brent, Kingston ; 


sure. 
Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broadway ; also, at 274 |S. F. Urquhart, Toronto ; T. Bickle, Hamilton ; and by D ist 
Bowery, and 241 Hudson Street, New York ; Mrs. Booth’s, No. 5 Market Street, Brooklyn. | |United States and Canada. Price $1 per bottle. Siz bottles for $5. — a 


Gi The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’ Sarsaparilla that has 


THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. ||been and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of diseases to 


CONDUCTED BY THE REV. DR. CHALMERS AND SIR DAVID BREWSTER, 
is able periodical has been published in Edinburgh about three years, and has established | 


for itself a reputation in no respect inferior to any of its great contemporaries, from which \JULLIEN, bein 


it only differs in the usual characteristics of a Literary and Political Review, by the religious} 
and moral tone of its leading articles. It is not, however, a Theological Journal, for, as the) 
Publishers say in their prospectus, “‘ no mind will be excluded.” Itis the Advocate of the! 
Free-Church movement in Scotland and will doubtless find warm friends on this side of the 


||which the human frame is subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ Sarsaparilla, and take no other. 
{| R. GEORGE LODER begs to announce that, at the request of many friends, he has 


formed an Orchestra of the most talented professors upon the plan of the celebrated 
g ready upon the shortest notice to attend Fetes Champetres, Matinees, Musi 


jeales, Fetes Solemnels. Soirees Musicales, Concerts, and all Masical Pe Lode 
flatters himself that the kind appreciation by the Pablic of his endeavours to acai the - 
| ~—— of Instrumental Performances will be a guarantee of the excellence of E 

| 


MS—For full Orchestra, or any number of Musicians, may be known Anon aan 


Atlantic on that account. | . 
The Republication of the “ North British” commenced with the number for November! |¢° Mt: LODER, No. 9 Varick Street, St. John’s Park. Sept.5-tf. 

1846. It will be regularly issued every three months immediately on its receipt by the Beisn LAP-WELDED 

Steamers, in a style uniform with the Quarterly Reviews already republished by the 8 rib- " 


ers. Terms $3 a year or only $2 when taken with the other Rebublications as below :— 
Re-publications for 1847. 
The London Quarterly Review. 
The Edinburgh Review. 
Tha Westminster Review. 


BOILER FLUES, 


16 FEET LONG, AND FROM | 1-2 INCHES To 5 INCHE 
Can be obtained only of the Patentee, THOS. PROSSER, 
28 Platt Street, N.Y. 


The North British Review. 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
Terms—payment to be made in advance. 
For any one of the four Reviews. - $3 per annum. 
5 d 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
HE Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every description of the above well 
known popular Pens. A large stock is constantly kept on hano, consisting of patent, Mag- 


num Bonum, Damascus and double Damascus barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine and 


For any two do. 2 rs : Oo. medium points ; Caligraphic, (illustrated cards). Pi i i i 
Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ 
do. 7 do. | Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on = 
For A views 8 do. Gross each. Together with an excellent article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the 
‘or Blackwood’s Magazine ~ ‘ = 3 do. Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in bores,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine 


For Blackwood and the four Reviews do. 
Delivered to subscribers in the principal places on rai b routes free of ex- 
pense. Orders by mail must be post paid. 
Jan. 9-4t. Publishers, 112 Fulton’st. New-York. 


ness of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. V. ; 
d and ation « : pid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holders 
LEONARD SCOTT&'CO. sees oy ption ; all of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of, purchasers 30° 


HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, 
corner of Gold-st. 
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FRANKLIN HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 105 Chesnut Street. 
HIS popular house, lately kept by the Messrs. SANDERSON, has now passed into posses- 
sion of the undersigned, who has re-titted, re-furuished, papered and painted it, throughout 
—and made such additions to it, as may conduce more to the comfort of travellers. 

An elegant LADIES’ ORDINARY, GENTLEMEN’S DINING SALOON, and several 
large PARLOURS, have been added—and the Table, Bedding, aud Attendance it is determined 
shail be equal to any in the country. 

Convenient BATH-ROOMS have also been fitted up, by the present proprietor, in the house, 
and every care will be taken to please those who may call on him. 

dG A POST COACH, belonging to the ‘“ Franklin House,” will be in attendance at the 
— and Steamboat Landings to take passengers to this House, for 25 cents each, including| 

uggage. 

The Subscriber respectfully solicits a share of the Public patronage,—and having retained the 
services of Mr. JAMES M. SANDERSON, as Caterer for the Establishment, believes that 
the fullest satisfaction will be realized by all his guests. 

The Office and Books are in charge of Mr. GEORGE P. BURNHAM, (late of Boston), 
who will be happy to meet his friends at the ** FRANKLIN.” D. K. MINOR, 

Nov. 14-2m. Proprietor. 

JOHNSON’S DRUG AND PERFUMERY STORE. 
HIS place now belongs to Mi. HENRY JOHNSON, a partner in the late firm of A. B. 
Sands & Co. No establishment of the kind was ever more satisfactorily known,—situated 
in Broadway, cor. Chamber Street, (Granite Buildings),—and always copiously supplied with 
delicate Perfumeries of the choicest importation, toilet articles in large variety, pure Drugs and 
Medicines, &c. The fashionable resident and traveller will find at Johuson’s a magnificent as- 
sortment, at a low cost. Jly L1-tf. 


THE PLUMBE 
NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 


251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 


Jly. 25-tf. 


Instituted in 1840. 
TWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S 
WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
+i TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 
YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA. EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 
MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 

Portraits taken in any wenther in exquisite style. 

Apparatus and Stock, wholesale aud retail. 

Instruction given in the Art. 

MANSION HOUSE, NATCHEZ. 
JOHN McDONNELL, (Late of City Hotel), PROPRIETOR. 
Ts. Subscriber respectfully informs the travelling public, and the public aapery a that he 
has removed from the City Hotel, which house he has conducted for the last five years, 
and continues his business at the well known MANSION HOUSE, which will be entirely re- 
fitted and put in the best possible order. 

By close attention to the comfort of his guests, he hopes to ensure a continuation of the pa- 
tronage heretofore so liberally bestowed upon him. JOHN McDONNELL. 

Natchez, March 19, 1546. Aug. 1-6mp. 
THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, &c., 

Imported and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 
1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 
All the back volumes constantly on hand. 

2. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPZDIA.—It is unnecessary, in any 
announcement, to point out the value of this ‘‘ Supplement to the Cyclopedia.” To the pur- 
chasers of the original work it will be almost indispensable ; for, ranging over the whole field 
o fknowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some material omissions of matters 
which ought to have found a place. But to these, and even to readers who may not desire to 
the ¢ lete Work, the Supplement has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the 


march of Progressive Knowledge.—Volume ONE 1s now complete, and may be had bound in 
sheep, or in parts. 
3. Also, THE PENNY CYCLOP/EDIA of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 


Knowledge.”—The name of the Penny Cyclopedia was derived from its original issue in a 
weekly sheet, when a work of mach less magnitude was contemplated. From its commence- 
ment it has been supported by a great body of Contributors, eminent in their respective depart- 
ments ; and its articles, in many of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as authori- 
ties, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the English language is read.—Complete and bound 
rus 27 volumes sheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. Fb. 21-tf. 


The Anglo American. 


| FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 

ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union pm, N.Y., has always 
on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most esteemed 
ispecies and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. Orders for 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUETS of choice flowers taste- 


jfully put up at all seasons. 

Nb—Es rienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order Gardens, prune Grape, &c. Gen 
tlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with places, by apply- 
ing to Wm. Laird. Ap. 20-tf. 
LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 


THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 
left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber’s residence, through the 


Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 
J. LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, u 
Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. i 


Mie Ses 
and Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERFOOL PACKETS. 
O SAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the 11th of each 


tairs. 
y 4ly. 


AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin- 
cipe Segars in all thei: variety. {> LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 
July 7-ly. 


month :— 

Ships. Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool, 
SHERIDAN, F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26. Nov. ll. 
GARRICK, B. I. H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dec. 11. 
ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26. Jan. 11. 
SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dec. 26. Feb. 11. 

These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 


Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price of pas 
sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 

Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, 
apply to ». K. COLLINS & Co.,, 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
luewspMpers cent each. 

Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
all Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SIDs 
DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
that contiacts for passengers can only be made with them. My bit 


og NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the 11th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


mouth :— 

Ships. Captains. From New York. From Live 1. 
WATERLOO, W. H. Allen, July 11. Aug. 26. 
JOHN R.SKIDDY, James C. Luce, Aug. 11. Sept. 26. 
STEPHEN WHITNEY, | ©. W. Popham, Sept. 11. Oct. 26. 
VIRGINIAN. W. H. Parson. Oet. 11. July 26. 


These ships are of the first class, and their accommodations are unsurpassed for elegance and 
convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will be 
made to promote the comfort of Passengers and interests of Importers. For freight or passage, 


apply to 
My 24-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Street. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 
succeeding day. 


Ships. Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool. 
Ashburton, H. Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,|Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21, 
Patrick Henry, J. C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,| Mar. 21, July 21, Nov. 21, 
Independence, F. P. Allen, Maer. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,|April 21, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 
Henry Clay. \Ezra Nye. April 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6. May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 2), 


These ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qealieion, and offer great 
inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 

They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be devoted 


DR. POWELL, M.D. 
OCULIST AND OPERATIVE SURGEON, 261 BROADWAY, cor. Warren-Street. 
TTENDS TO DISEASES OF THE EYE, and to operations upon that organ from 9 to 
4P.M. His method of treating AMAUROSIS has been highly successful. This affec- 
tion is frequently far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, the disease often 
arising without any apparent cause, and the eye exhibiting very little mofbid change. The more 
prominent symptoms are _— obscurity and impairment of vision, objects at first looking 
misty or confused—in reading, the letters are not distinetly defined, but run into each other— 
vision becomes more and more indistinct ; sometimes only portions of objects being visible, 
dark moving spots or motes seem to float in the air, flashes of light are evolved, accompanied 
by pain, giddiness, and a sense of heaviness in the brow or temple, too frequently by neglect or 
treatment, terminating in total loss of vision. 
CATARACTS and OPACITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectually removed. The most 
inveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. 
ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty be 
distinguished from the natural. 
SPECTACLES.— Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular defects. Re- 
sidence and Offices 261 Broadway, cor. Warren-st. Spt.13-ly. 


PIANO FORTES. 


URCHASERS are invited to call at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 385 BROADWA 
for a superior and warranted article. Ap! 18-tf. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000, OR, $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
apes Institution embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to Life Assu 
rance and deferred annuities. The assured has, on all occasions, the power to borrow 
without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid (see table) ; also 
the option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other conveniences 


or necessity. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled the Directors 
at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, varying fiom 35 to 85 per cent on the 
premiums paid on each policy effected OA profit scale. 


Bonus | Bonus in| Permanent reduc- | Sum ass’d may bor 

Age. | Sum. | Premium. | Year. | added. > tion of ems row on 7 policy. 
$ 1837 | 108875} 500 24 80 0S 2225 
1838 | 96076} 435 53 67 53 1987 
60 }5000 | 370 80 | 1839 | S2800| 370 45 55 76 1780 
1840 | 58185} 270 20 39 70 1483 
1841 55556 | 347 50 | . 37 54 1336 


The division of profits is annual, and the next will be made in December of the present year 
UNITED STATES AGENCY. 
For list of local directors, medical officers, tables of rates, and report of last annual meeting 
15th of May, 1846, ) see the Society’s pamphlet, to be obtained at their office, 74 Wall stree 


ew York. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
J. Kearney Rodgers, M.D. 
Alexander E. Hossack, M.D. ; New York. 
8S. S. Keene. 
BANKERS—The Merchant’s Bank, New York. 
STANDING COUNSEL. 
W. Van Hook, Esq., New York. J. Meredith, Esq., Baltimore. 
SOLICITOR at New York, John Hone, Esq. 
JACOB HARVEY, Chairman of Local Board. 
J.LEANDER STARR, Generel Agent. 


Oc Sul. 


to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descri 
tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon a ¥ 
cation to the Stewards. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
Packsges sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pase 
sage, apply to GRI ELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., NY. or to 

My 31-tf. CHAMMIAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 

LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To sail on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafier be composed of the following Ships, which 
will succeed each other, in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from SNDON on the 
7th, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 
St. James, F. R. Meyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1| Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, 10, 10, 10| Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 
| Gladiator, R. L. Bunting, 20, 20, 20 £0, 0, 10 
Mediator, J. M. Chadwick, | Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1 20, 20, 20 
|Switzerland, E. Knight, 0, 10, 10 | April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 
Quebec, F. B. Hebard, 20 10, 10, 
Victoria, E. E. Morgan, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 20, 20, 20 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, 10, 10, 10} May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Hendrick Hudson | G. Moore, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Prince Albert, W. S. Sebor, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 20, 20, 20 
Toronto, F. G. Tinker, 10, 10, 10} June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 
Westminster. Hovey. 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 1 


1 
0 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators# 
Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best Soousipslan, 

The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
|Liquors. Neither the Captains or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters} 
Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., or to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in the 
following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 
the succeding day, viz. :— 


to 
My 24-tf. 


Ships. Masters. From New York. From Live ™ 
Oxford, S. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1] July 16, Nov. 1¢. Mar. 16 
Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, ‘ 16 | Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 16, 16, 16 
Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 16, 16 | Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 2 
Europe, E. G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 16, , 16 
New York, T. B. Cropper, , 16, 16 | Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbia, new J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 " 16, 6 
Yorkshire,new | D. G. Bailey. 16, 6, 16| Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


These Ships are not surpassed in pomt of elegance or comfort in thei: Cabin accommodations, 
or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest at 
tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. Punctuality 
as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The — of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip> 
tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 
the Stewards if required. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels? 
or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight 
passage, apply to GOODHUE & Co., 64 South-st., or 

C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., of 
B » BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
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